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Welsh Annals, Antiquities, and 
Families.* 


Society photo- 
i , for 
the benefit of its 
members, acurious 
work in the posses- 
sion of Sir Thomas 
E. Winnington, en- 
titled “‘ Marble in 
History,” by T. D. 
We gave our 
readers an account 
of the masterly 
manner in which 
Mr. Gough Nichols, 
who edited it, 
traced this T. D., 
through the me. 
dium of his own 
sketches, to his 
native haunts, and 
identified him as 
Thomas Dingley, 
of Dilwyn ; and we 
also gave an out- 
line of the singu- 
lar survey, which 
was confined, 
chiefly, to the cider counties and those adjoining 
them. The same Thomas Dingley accompanied 
the Duke of Beaufort into Wales, and made 
sketches of the seats and arms and monuments 
of the Welsh gentry, which survey, known as 
the “ Beaufort Progress,” has been published by 
the Duke of Beaufort, for private circulation 
only. Just such a task as either of these has 
now been executed by Dr. Nicholas, with the 
advantage of all the extra appliances that the 
march of two centuries has afforded. Instead of 
the stiff pen-and-ink sketches of the old anti- 
quary of Stuart times, we have views from 
photographs, and instead of his pale vellum 
binding we have cloth of crimson and gold. 
Moreover, in the two handsome volumes before 
us, which are entitled “ Annals and Antiquities 
of the Counties and County Families of Wales,” 
there are more geological, geographical, and 
historical particulars than Mr. Dingley furnished. 
But much of the same ground is gone over as 
that viewed by the Duke of Beaufort and his 
suite, and several of Dingley’s sketches are 
reproduced to illustrate it. 

Now, the Welsh have a saying by way of a 
laugh at the supposed national yearning for the 
identification of a remote ancestry, that the 
surname of Adam was Williams, and that the 
patronymic of Noah was Jones. In Andrew 
Borde’s “Boke of Knowledge” there is a Welsh- 
man who expresses the same longing for an 
ancient lineage. He says, “I am a gentleman, 
and come of Brutus blood; my name is Ap 
Pryce, Ap Davy, Ap Flood.” There is, doubt- 
less, as indicated in these and many other 
instances, an intense interest in consanguinity in 
Wales, and there is also a very good and ancient 
reason for it. In very old times a man who was 
avenging an injury did not desist from pursuing 
his revenge upon the family of his enemy till he 
had arrived at the ninth degree of relationship 
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from the actual offender. Under these circum. 
stances, and in those days, it was imperative for 





aman to trace his relations, both up and down 
the stream of life, to a very remote degree of 
kinship. We know that old customs and habits 
of thought, like echoes, linger longer among the 
hills than elsewhere, and we shall probably not 
be wrong in assigning a Welshman’s considera- 
tion for a pedigree to this, or a similar old-world 
influence. A Cymro, or Welshman, past the 
ninth descent, was the head of a new family, 
which he represented in the national councils, 
which was another arrangement calculated to 
keep lineage before the eyes of the people in a 
remarkable degree. And as, in addition, he held 
rank and claimed property by kin and descent, 
and enjoyed the possession of land in virtue of 
descent from free men, a pedigree could not fail 
to be of the greatest importance. Not content 
with preserving and copying genealogical trees 
in great numbers, the Welshman sometimes 
inscribed his lineage with his coat of arms upon 
his buildings. The mansion built by Sir John 
Games, knight, in 1582, at Newton, near Brecon, * 
has his shield of arms sculptured in stone on the 
fireplace in the great hall, with this inscription : 

—* John Games, mab ag etyfedd hena Edward 
Games ap John ap Morgan ap Edward ap Morgan 
ap Dafydd Gam, 1582. Ar Dduw y gyd. 
Games,” which, translated, runs: — “John 
Games, the son and eldest heir of Edward 
Games, the son of John, the son of Morgan, &c. 

1582. On God depends everything. Games.” 

The ancient mansion of Abermarlais, in Car- 

marthenshire, bore an inscription of like cha- 

racter, to this effect :— 

of Gwyr, in South fe tarts rs) fs Keanen, Karzwyliony 

and Kydwelly. He was in King om be ha and marri 

- sister by the mother’s side, tg ey = had Owen and 


en with others. Urien was the fourth in descent 
af oel, Emperor of Great Britain.” 


“ Urien Rhe 


To have come over with the Conqueror is no 

merit in the eyes of a Welshman, whose hills, 

vales, moors, and river-banks all speak to him of 

@ more remote and nobler ancestry than the 
adventurous knights who accompanied William 
the Norman across the Channel. Uther Pen- 
dragon, Arthur, Urien Rhegid, Cynetha Weledig, 
Coel Godhebog, grandfather of Constantine the} 
Great, Boadicea, Bran, Caractacus, Bronwen the 
Fair, Cadwaladr, Merlin, Taliesin, Howel the 
Good, are illustrious, reliable realities to him, by 
the side of whom the Normans are newcomers. 

Just as in the days of the Plantagenets in the 
Honey Island, as the old Cymry used to call 
England, all intellect and taste expended itself 
in the practice of architecture, so, in older 
times, in Wales, all possessors of talents were 
bards. One of the Welsh historical triads says, 

—‘“ The three beneficial artizans of the Isle of 
Britain: Corvinwr, the bard of Ceri of the long 
white lake, who first made a ship, with a sail 
and rudder, for the Cambrians; Morddal, the 
man of the white torrent, the artist of Ceranit, 

son of Greidiawl, who first taught the Cam. 

brians to work with stone and lime (at the time 
the Emperor Alexander was subduing the world) ; 
and Coel, son of Cyllin, grandson of Caradog 
and great-grandson of Bran, who first made 
a mill of round and wheel for the Cam. 
brians ; and these three were bards.” Again, 
“He that has skill in emblazoning arms, por- 
traying heroic actions and wonderful events, so 
that they may be understood as soon as the 
emblazoning is seen, is called the sign-showing 
bard.” It is not too much to affirm that no one 
could treat properly of Wales and the Welsh 
who was not, in feeling and temperament, a 
bard; and accordingly we have pleasure in per- 
ceiving that Dr. Nicholas may be fairly classed 
among the sign-showing or heraldic bards of 
old; for not only has he portrayed many heroic 
actions and wonderful events, and detailed the 
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descent of many heroes, but he has performed 
his task in a manner that may be understood as 
soon as the emblazoning, so to speak, is seen. 
He has done more than this for the old country ; 
for he has snatched a county from England, and 
shown clearly that it is Welsh. This is Mon- 
mouthshire, which by modern geographers is 
placed with the English counties, but which 
from time immemorial, before the reign of 
Henry VIII, formed part of Wales, and even 
long after that time was allowed to be one of its 
thirteen counties. In all things, too, he is grave 
and certain, and armed with authority. He has 
aimed at producing a new visitation of Wales, 
which, though not under the auspices of the 
College of Arms, may be considered as complete 
and faithful as if compiled by a professional 
herald. Each county is treated as a distinct 
district. Its physical features are noticed ; its 
annals, structural antiquities of all ages, noted ; 
its extinct families enumerated ; great men cele- 
brated; and present county families described, 
with their lineage, dignities, alliances, and 
public services, sufficiently fully to enable a 
clear and well-defined presentment of its ancient 
and modern characteristics to arise in the mind 
of the reader. 

A similar task, as far as the histories of the 
families of the Principality are concerned, was 
undertaken in the reign of Elizabeth, by Lewys 
Dwnn, Deputy Herald of the College of Arms. 
And in the reign of Queen Anne there was 
another antiquary, Henry Rowlands, pursuing 
the same study, though limiting it to the island 

















groves, counting the monoliths, carnedds, and 
cromlechs, making up lists of the high sheriffs 
of the county; lists, too, of the members of 
Parliament, and of the clergy of the various 
benefices in the county, with the same interest, 
aim, and faith. Since this worthy vicar of 
Lianidar laid down his pen, more than a hundred 
high sheriffs have taken office, with due pomp 
and circumstance. His successor, therefore, has 
many new names to add to his lists, and many 
events to record that never foreshadowed them- 
selves in his most troubled dreams. It is, of 
course, easy to travel in Wales, and see but little 
that these heraldic bards saw. Lady Morgan, 
for instance, after staying with Lady Stanley, 
at Penrhdés, thought only of its sweet walke, 
quiet crags, black rocks, its perfumes, drawing- 
8, gardens, and strawberry-plants, we may 
read in her correspondence. But it is certain, 
those who would get a full enjoyment out of 
Welsh travel should avail themselves of the 
pioneering of these painstaking scholars. 
Perhaps the most interesting of the Welsh 
counties is Merionethshire. Henry Rowlands 
would, doubtless, have awarded the palm to 
Anglesea, i.e., the Englishman’s isle, the subject 
of his work, and the scene of his labours ; the 
chief seat of the Druids, the site of the old home 
of the Tudors, the refuge of the pursued in all 
ages. Thomas Dingley would, probably, have 
preferred Montgomeryshire, in which division of 
the ‘principality his long journey came to an 
end, and his patron was met by four coaches, 
with six horses to each, containing the Duchess 
of Beaufort, and his grace’s daughters and their 
attendants, and where a series of noble enter- 
tainments was enjoyed by all the suite. Lewys 
Dwnn would, as certainly have voted Pembroke. 
shire to the first place, on account of his own 
descent from the Dwnns of Picton Castle, who 
traced to Meurig, king of Dyfed. But we are 
inclined to give Meirionydd the preference to 
either on account of its intactness, its old heroic 
character, its freedom from levelling influences, 
and the picturesqueness of its scenery. It is 
allowed to be the most Welsh part of Wales. If 
consists of a triangular area of 666 square miles, 
one side of which, 37 miles long, borders Cardi. 
gan Bay. Dr. Nicholas remarks, appreciatingly, 
“ How much of this surface is arable land it 
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would be perilous to say : a much larger propor- 
tion would be desolate moorland, or bare and 
craggy rock; but in narrow intervals between 
the hills, where the cataracts leap, and the small 
rivers pursue their lively and noisy courses, 
there are found scenes of smiling fertility, 
abysmal steeps and tangled forest, the charms 
of which it is impossible for any effort of 
imagination to surpass. No part of Britain 
more bewitchingly invites the artist, or more 
sweetly regales the intelligent tourist.” Here 
and there, along the banks of the Rhine, in the 
neighbourhood of the Lurleyburg, for instance, 
there may be spots approaching rivalry with the 
scenery, though as a whole that famous stream 
is quite eclipsed by the Mawddach. ‘‘ Switzer- 
land itself,” avers Dr. Nicholas in continuation, 
“though, doubtless, abounding in scenes of 
different type, and of more colossal grandeur, 
possesses nothing of similar scale and character 
to surpass this exquisite district.” 
There are three systems of mountains in the 
county. The most famous elevation is Cader 
Idris, 2,914 ft. above the level of the sea; but 
this is not the highest. Aran Mowddwy raises 
its mass some 40 ft. higher still. From these 
mountains descend many beautiful streams,—the 
Dee, the Wnion, the Cain, the Eden, the Lliw, 
the Trywerin, and Cwn Prysor,—some wending 
towards Bala Lake (that great hope of the 
metropolitan anxious for a sufficient water- 
supply), and others towards the estuary of Bar- 
mouth. “Around is a region of mist, bogs, 
and lakes,’—we quote Dr. Nicholson again, 
rather than trust to memory,—“ of wild fowl 
and diminutive sheep, of humble cottages, turf 
fires, simple and shy manners, and withal nearly 
unmixed Celtic blood. No coach-road has yet 
traversed it, and no railway ever will invade it, 
unless, indeed, some treasures of gold, copper, 
or slate, as yet undiscovered, should tempt the 
enterprise of the ages coming to form one.” 
In a word, those who would see a primitive 
county, that the tourist has not yet discovered, 
should inquire for the moors, heaths, and craigs 
of Craig y Dinas, Llech Idris, Bedd Porus, and 
Myndd yr Wden. One of the battles of the 
White and Red Roses was fought near the 
village of Pennal, and won by the valiant 
Welshman Thomas ap Gruffyd ap Nicholas (of 
Dinefawr). Owen Glendwr filled this district 
with his presence and name, especially in be- 
sieging and taking Harlech Castle. Margaret of 
Anjou took refuge in this fortress, too, and 
looked out upon the Bay of Cardigan and the 
estuary of Traethbach and up to the Harlech 
mountains for aid and succour, doubtless, till 
her eyes were tired with looking; and when 
Edward IV. was King of England, this grand 
old Welsh stronghold was still holding out for 
the Lancastrian party. It was when Edward 
sent the Earl of Pembroke to reduce it that its 
defender, Dafydd ap Jevan, made the answer so 
often quoted and always admired,—‘“1 held a 
tower in France till all the old women in Wales 
heard of it, and now the old women in France 
shall hear how I defend this castle.” In the 
Vale of Dyffrin, too, close by, are numerous 
pre-historic relics. This was a field where, to 
follow Dr. Nicholas once more, “the wage of 
battle was tried in times both of British civil 
strife and of contest with English and Norman 
invaders ; the ravines and crags of the Artro 
and its tributaries gave refuge and conceal- 
ment to many a band of retreating patriots, and 
the celebrated Pass of Drws Ardydwy was 
repeatedly a real Thermopylw.” Apart from 
these warlike associations and charms of 
landscape, this district has the additional 
interest of possessing many pleasant seats. 
Prince Llewellyn had a residence here; but 
of this there are no traces beyond a large 
artificial mound. The mansion of Peniarth, a 
seat of the Wynne family, possesses one of the 
finest libraries in Europe. A new mansion has 
lately replaced the ancient residence of the 
Myttons, which is of great extent, and in a 
picturesque situation, surrounded by mountains, 
with cascades dashing over rocks, yet toned 
down with ornamental grounds and plantations. 
Corsygedo} is an Elizabethan structure, once the 
seat of the Vaughans, but now the property of 
Mr. Coulson, who preserves in it the finest col- 
lection of paintings of old and new masters in 
the gir ig a gate-house of this mansion 
was design y “Yuyr Shén,” Inigo Jon 
whose hand is alo to be detected in other seats 
in the neighbourhood. No part of Wales con- 
tains a larger number of camps and caers. The 
largest caer is that on the Craig of Ddinas, 
which is in the centre of a small valley. Round 
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the crest of this great crag is a rampart formed 
of walls of great thickness, and within the 
enclosure is a carnedd, with a rock close by on 
which are to be made out indications of seats. 
There are also geometric incisions mentioned, 
which, upon examination, will be found, pro- 
bably, to correspond with the now familiar cup 
and circle marks. This caer is supposed to be 
that alluded to by Taliesin, as being the “cave 
of silence ” in which Elfin was confined. There 
is a caer at Penrallt, on the estate of Mr. J. 
Humphrey Jones. Another on the farm of 
Liwyn Griffri, Talybont, which has been ex- 
amined and measured by Dr. Griffith. There is 
another overlooking the vale of Isgethin, above 
Lianddwywe ; a fifth on a hill above Llanfihangel 
y Pennant ; and several others north of Corwen. 
And tumuli abound. There are the remains of 
Cymmer Abbey, near Dolgelley; and Egryn 
Abbey near Barmouth; and of a religious 
house or oratory, Cae Abatty, near Plas Dinas, 
Mowddwy, the new seat of Sir Edmund Buckley, 
above mentioned. But above all, in point of 
popularity, there is the grave of Gelert, the cele- 
brated hound of Prince Llewelyn ap Iorwerth, 
which was presented to him by King John of 
England, who was his father-in-law, and which 
he slew in haste and error, under the impression 
that he had killed his infant son, whom he had, 
in reality, defended and preserved from the 
attack of a wolf. Of late years there has been 
an inclination to doubt this tale, because 
counterparts of it have been found in other 
lands, and we are glad to see Dr. Nicholas active 
on the defensive side of the legend. 

It is not a little curious that most Welsh 
antiquaries dwell with pleasure upon the fact 
that the Royal family of England owe their seat 
upon the throne, and their Scottish kingdom, to 
their Welsh descent. In Queen Anne’s day this 
circumstance afforded them immense satisfac- 
tion. The Rev. Henry Rowlands, whom we 
have quoted before, remarked :—‘‘ We have by 
a strange compensation of Providence, the 
honour to say that her late Majesty Queen Anne 
of glorious memory, as well as some of her 
royal ancestors before her, enjoyed the ancient 
kingdom of Scotland, the kingdom of England, 
and the principality of Wales, by right of in- 
heritance, from persons whose descent and 
origin were from the Isle of Anglesey. For she 
had the name of her family, and the crown of 
Scotland, as descended from Walter Steward, 
who was born at Aberffraw; the crown of 
England, in right of the Lady Margaret Tudor, 
paternally descended from Owen Tudor, of 
Penmynydd, in Anglesey; and she inherited the 
principality of Wales from Gwladus Ddu, the 
only surviving daughter and heir of Llewelyn 
ap Iorworth, Prince of Wales, born and bred in 
Anglesey, who was married to Sir Ralph Mor- 
timer, by which marriage the inheritance of the 
Principality, in right of blood, came to the house 
and family of York, and by them to the crown, 
where it now happily rests.” Mr. Rowlands 
went still further, for he added that if a right to 
a new territory belonged to the state or kingdom 
whose subjects discovered it, then King George 
was entitled to all America, by virtue of its first 
discovery by Madoc ap Owen Gwynedd, three 
hundred years before Christopher Columbus was 
born. Dr. Nicholas follows suite so far as to 
preface his book of illustrious lineages with that 
of her present most gracious Majesty, whose 
pedigree he traces to Rhodri the Great, King of 
all Wales, who died A.D. 876. This is done in a 
very short space. For brevity’s sake we will 
take up the line at Henry VIL., the first of the 
Tudors. He was the son of Princess Elizabeth, 
daughter of King Edward IV., eldest son of 
Richard, Duke of York, son of Richard, Earl of 
Cambridge, by Anne Mortimer, daughter and 
heiress of Roger Mortimer, 1st Earl of March 
of his family, who was great-grandson of 
Gwladys, wife of the Lord Marcher, Ralph 
Mortimer, and daughter of Prince Llewelyn ap 
Iorwerth of North Wales, son of Gruffydd ap 
W ferns sixth in descent from Anarawd, Prince 
of North Wales, eldest son of Rhodri the Great. 

Although Dr. Nicholas gives views of most of 
the \Welsh castles, some of which we repro. 
duce, he has been curiously exclusive in the 
matter of the churches. The ecclesiastical 
antiquities are, indeed, scarcely glanced at, 
and, consequently, yet present a very inviting 
subject for a future work, Several of the 


castles are illustrated with two or three views. 
Caerphilly Castle, for instance, is shown in three 
aspects. This the author fixes upon as the 
grandest and most wonderful ruin in Wales or 








England. It covered, with its projecting earth. 
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works and redoubts, thirty acres of ground; and 
to this day its massive walls, its towers,—one 
leaning as though about to fall at any moment, 
but which has remained in the same position 
since the days of Queen Isabella,—its vast halls 
and gateways occupy a very large site among 
the bleak hills of Senghenydd. We mention 
this fortress especially, however, because we 
have a suggestion to make concerning its name. 
Dr. Nicholas says of it :— 

“ The earlier British name, Sen, ydd (a corruption 
of St. Cenydd, who is said in the Brut to have founded a 
menastery on the spot), is both familiar and intelligible ; 


but the modern Caerphilly, or, more correctly, if the 


components are Welsh, Caerphili, is a perfect puzzle. 


How it arose, and what its reason, no man cantell. Con. 
jecture, therefore, has been rife ; and the most far-fetched 
and strained derivations have n propo It were 
beneath the dignity of scholars not to search for a key 
among the archives of Greek and Latin, and we have 
been accordingly offered Cara-filia, on the assumption 
that some one’s ‘beloved daughter’ had held some 
relation to the place.” 


Abont 1092 Glamorganshire was partitioned 
by Robert Fitzhamon among the knights who 
accompanied him into Wales, and then Saiwg- 
henydd fell to the share of Einion ap Cadifor ap 
Collywn, who had assisted him in his advance. 
So late as 1221 the castle is mentioned as Sang 
Henyd; but in 1270 the Brut records, “in that 
year Llewelyn ap Gruffydd took the castle of 
Caer-filu.’” Now we think the reason of the 
change of name in the Brut, from Senghenyd to 
Caer-filu, may be traced to the high consideration 
in which the Normans held the castles they built 
or strengthened. When Richard Coeur de Lion 
looked upon his newly-built castle, Le Chateau 
Guaillard, in Normandy, he said to it, in his 
pride and pleasure, “ How beautiful thou art, 
my daughter of a year!” Here we have, at all 
events, one application of the term “ daughter” 
to acastle. And Cara.filia, from this point of 
view, and not from the relationship of any one 
holding or living in Caerphilly, may be the real 
solution of the mystery of the change of name. 
The euphonious resemblance between the Norman 
chére, dear, and caer, the common Welsh word 
for stronghold, may have led to the permanence 
of the application of the enthusiastic term. 

The inevitable alteration in the form of names, 
both of consequence of importation into a 
foreign country and the lapse of time, is shown 
in the case of one of Robert Fitzhamon’s 
knights, to whom the lordship of Llanwerydd 
was apportioned in the distribution of the 
county to which we have justalluded. This was 
William le Esterling. Some of the old docu- 
ments mention him as Desterling. But by the 
fourth generation his family were known as 
Stradlings. The Stradling pedigree states “Sir 
Robert Stradling married Hawisia, daughter of 
Sir Hugh Brin, knight, whose mother was the 
lawful Welsh heiress, on failure of male issue, 
to the castle and manor of St. Donat’s (Llan- 
werydd),” and so, by marriage, as in the case of 
many other conquerors in all times, obtained a 
rightful title by just heirship to the estate. 
Fitzhamon, who took Cardiff for himself, died 
after twelve years’ possession, and left no son. 
His daughter married a natural son of Henry I. 
by a Welsh princess. This same Henry I., by 
the bye, kept his brother, Robert Curthose, Duke 
of Normandy, shut up in Cardiff Castle for 
twenty-six or twenty-eight years. Turbervill, 
another of the Norman adventurers, married the 
Welsh heiress of the district assigned to him 
with Coity Castle. (Coed-ty, some of our 
readers, thinking of Kit’s Cotty-house, Kent, 
may be glad to know, means surrounded with 
woodlands.) Tho seat of the Earl of Danraven 
stands on the site of a very ancient Welsh 
Castle, thought to have been the residence of 

, which was given, with other posses- 
sions, to William de Londres, another of Fitz- 
hamon’s knights, who afterwards built for him. 
self Cydweli Castle, in Carmarthenshire. But 
with the solitary exception of one female 
descendant of Turbervil, all these Norman 
families, Granvilles, Humfrevills, Sywards, St. 
Quintins, Berkrolles, Le Flemings, and the rest, 
are extinct. The Stradlings were the longest to 
linger, and the last of these was Sir Thomas 
Stradling, who died in 1738, aged twenty-eight. 
Their castle of St. Donat Dr. Nicholas de. 
scribes as unquestionably one of the most 
perfect of the ancient baronial halls of Wales, 
but he gives no illustrations of it. Omissions 
such as this mar the effect of the survey con- 
siderably. A second edition, with more nume- 
rous views, is however not impossible, when we 
hope, among other items, all the other ancient 
mansions, though they be now but farmhouses, 
‘the ancient churches, and the markings on the 
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rocks in connexion with prehistoric works, will 
not be forgotten. 

Although, thinking of the purple hills, the 
winding waters, the steep wastes which, as has 
been truly said, when the gorse is in bloom, 
appear to be covered with the mantles of a 
thousand kings; the old inviting manor-houses, 
the mystic forsaken caers of the ancient Britons 
who lorded it there before the artificial settle. 
ment of five royal tribes and fifteen noble tribes 
was thought of ; the grey cottages of their peace- 
ful descendants; the sea; the craft coming and 
going, with their dove-coloured loads of slates; 
and the high, lone slate quarries up on the hills, 
which do not spoil the beautiful face of the 
country like the coal and iron industries, we 
have placed Merionethshire before the manu- 
facturing districts, we would not pass lightly 
over the many grand features of other counties. 
Dr. Nicholas treats each district with equal care 
and fulness as far as his description and parti- 
culars are concerned. The paucity of illustra. 
tion in some instances is due to the difficulty of 
procuring photographs, and the fact that the 
doctor is not an artist. The ancient home of 
the Tadors would have been an interesting con- 
tribution to the illustrations, but no photographer 
has yet pitched his apparatus on that royal soil, 
although Penmynydd, the Tudor’s birthplace, is 
scarcely an hour’s walk from the Menai Suspen- 
sion Bridge, which is figured in every guide, 
pocket - book, almanac, and hotel bill in the 
district. After mentioning that the country 
through which it is approached is common, bare, 
and lonely, our author explains,— 

“ And yet veritably you are on sacred 
strong men, mailed and visored, rode along those lanes, 
were lords of those acres, looked out on those grey 
boulders on the moorland, and on those crags and heath 
knolls, and went off to fight by the side of the Blac 

ince in France; and you sre close to the dwelling 
where lived that Tudor ap Grouw who was made a knight 

the Black Prince’s royal father. You have on the 
right a little church perched on a rising ground, where 
the family of Tudor worshipped and are buried, and which 
contains to the memory of Owen one of the noblest tombs 
in the land; and going down a steep, short hill, you see 
to the right a quiet -house, whose whole expression 
forbids the thought that from that homestead there ever 
sprang anything great or historic. A few trees, far from 
stately, shelter the dwelling. The entrance is by a lane 
deep and narrow, which speaks of the wearin feet and 
rains of generations, but of little besides. You see no 
grey or ivied ruin of wall or tower, no gabled roof or 
mullioned win iow, pillar or pediment. All that is visible 
is a downright commonplace Anglesey farmhouse, which 
seems to be satisfied with its humble lot, and to know of 
nothing higher.” 

If the reader had got out of the train at the 
nearest station to the Menai Suspension Bridge, 
and had walked the hour’s walk through the 
common bare country,and down the deep, narrow, 
rain-washed lane, he would not be able to see the 
house in which Owen Tudor was born much plainer 
than this account shows it tohim. To marry a 
queen was a perilous performance, we must own, 
for a Welsh gentleman. Down came the jealous 
with their reproaches, as we know, but note here 
to show another change of a good name intoa 
questionable sound. Richard III. issued a pro- 
clamation calling his grandson “Qon Henry 
Tidder, son of Edmand Tidder, son of Owen 
Tidder,” and denouncing him as being descended 
of bastard blood, ‘‘ both of the fader side and 

‘ moder side,” which denouncement the old Welsh 
plan of preserving pedigrees enabled him to 
triumphantly refute. 

One portion of Glamorganshire offers a decided 
contrast to the grey sunny serenity of this old 
farmhouse, and the distant quietude of the old 
times it recalls. We allude to the neighbourhood 
of Swansea. The first copper-smelting works 
were erected upon the river of Swansea in 1717, 
beyond the boundary of the corporation, at 
Glandowr, soon corrupted into Landore. In 
1720 another establishment was opened, within 
the corporation limits. Then followed the 
Aberavan or Taibach Works, the Forest Works, 
Penclawdd Works, Loughor Works, the great 
Havod Works, Morfa Works, and lastly, Lian- 
samlet Works, in 1866. The marketable value 
of the sulphurous smoke which once rolled away 
into space, but is nuw condensed into an acid 
used in making phosphate manures, is estimated 
at 200,000l. yearly. This being the value of 
what was once wasted, we can easily conceive 
that the profits of the coal, iron, and copper 
industries in the aggregate must be enormous. 
But the grandest fact connected with the subject, 
or, if we may not say fact, we will substitute 
probability, is the extent of the reserve of coal 
beneath the vale of Glamorgan, from Cardiff to 
St. Donat’s, and thence to Bridgend. The 
extent of the entire west coalfield is estimated to 
measure above 1,000 square miles ; and when all 
the known stores are exhausted there will be still 


und, Earnest, 


the vale of Glamorgan to begin upon. Dr. 
Nicholson is not on the side of the alarmists, it is 
clear. The population of Glamorganshire, in 
1801, was 71,523. After a lapse of seventy 
years, or in 1871, we find it 396,010, or five times 
as many. The population of Middlesex, in- 
cluding London, has only trebled itself in the 
same time, we must remember. This marvellous 
increase is, of course, due to the coal, iron, 
and copper centres. Merthyr Tydfil makes a 
large contribution to this return. We are glad to 
assist in spreading the following testimony :— 

“The great ironworks of Cyfarth-fa, Dowlais, Peny- 
darren, ‘ Plymouth,’ &c., give employment to tens of 
thousands of men, women, and children, whose annual 
earnings amount to fabulous sums ; and were it not for the 
curse of intemperance and its associated vices, this region, 
with all its drawbacks, might be the home of a human 
community marked by all the elements of prosperity and 
happiness,—a physical Sodom associated with a moral and 
social paradise. And ag! efforts are made to counter- 
act the evil by the good. Places of worship are built by 
the score. Leading families take active 7 in the social 
amelioration. Schools of a superior kind are activel 
encouraged by the great Boe rare | as at Dowlais an 
Merthyr, by direct person: ort, and not merely by cold 
money contributions. The battle to draw out and refine 
the good in humanity and to overcome the stubborn ob- 
structions of evil, is it as earnest as the battle waged 
with the rocks and mountains to extort from their bowels 
the ores of iron and lead and the jet of coal. But it is 
only almost as earnest.” 

Dwelling upon this section of the work as we 
prepare to close it, and reminded of the more 
chivalrous portions of it by the arms of Wales 
emblazoned on the cover, we feel that if the 
present generations can do better than the grand 
old Welshmen, well and good ; but if we cannot, 
their example should animate us not to do less. 
The duties that are ours to perform are not so 
inspiriting as theirs; are not so likely, in a word, 
to be heard of by all the old women in France, 
and all the old women in Wales, successively, 
like those of Dafydd ap Jevan; but they are as 
onerous. We have not to defend castles as fair 
as daughters, like Caerphilly, from brave knights 
and stout men-at-arms. But whilst, in our 
immense centres of population we have dense 
ignorance, disregard of sanitary laws, sensual 
intemperance, and other wrongs to right, we 
must own we have more gigantic foes that will 
take our gravest considerations, our strongest 
united efforts, and our best appliances to van- 
quish. If Dr. Nicholas’s work should do no 
more than press this conviction home, it will 
have its great use. But after our indication of 
its valuable contents we need scarcely say more 
concerning it. 





NORTHUMBERLAND HOUSE AND 
LONDON IMPROVEMENTS. 


THE meeting held at Willis’s Rooms last 
Saturday, under the presidency of Lord Lyttelton, 
to consider the propriety of memorialising the 
First Lord of the Treasury to delay the contem- 
plated demolition of Northumberland House, and 
other proposed metropolitan “improvements,” 
until a more complete investigation had been 
made as to the expediency and propriety of the 
proposed changes, would have been more largely 
attended than it was if those who arranged 
it had informed persons known to take interest 
in the matter of their intention. There is a 
growing feeling abroad on the subject which 
would have led to a large attendance. Never- 
theless, good work wasdone. A memorial to the 
Prime Minister was adopted, setting forth the 
lamentable state of our whole arrangements with 
regard to public works, arrangements which unite 
vacillation, uncertainty, costliness, extravagance, 
meanness, and other conflicting vices ; and thus 
proceeds :— 

‘The Charing-cross, &c., Approach Bill proposes to 
deal with one side of Trafalgar-square, the finest and 
most important site in the metropolis, and takes powers 
to purchase and sweep away Northumberland House, an 
old architectural mansion, with a view to the making ofa 
new street, leading in a direct line from the Nelson Column 
to the Embankment at or near the Hungerford Bridge 
station of the Metropolitan Railway. Under the present 
system of Parliamentary procedure, the Bill that is to 
effect this great change in the character and aspect of 
Trafalgar-square will, unless some special action be taken 
by Parliament, pass through both Houses as an un- 
opposed Bill. No designs, elevations, or models of the 
proposed buildings, nor any view of the general effect of 
the new street, and of the changed aspect of Trafalgar- 
square will, in the ordinary course of things, be sub- 
mitted to the Committee on the Bill. No opportunity 
will be given to the Committee of considering the geveral 
question of the Thames Embankment A h in con- 
nexion with any rival plans; and thus this new line of 
street in the heart of the metropolis, involving the 
destruction of Northumberland House, will be dealt with 
precisely as if it were an equivalent portion of a new 

ublic road or railway in some remote and ly rural 

istrict of the country. We respectfully submit that, 
while we boast of our civilisation, we are thus acting in 
@ way in which it can hardly be supposed that the most 
barbarous people would deal with the collection of huts 








or wigwams which, by courtesy, msy be called their 
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capital. So far, then, as relates to the Bill in question, 
we would urge that further and fuller consideration 
should be given to it than under our present forms of 
Parliamentary procedure it is likely to obtain before the 
powers sought by the Metropolitan Board are granted.” 
The memorial further calls for some system of 
efficient supervision which may afford a guarantee 
to the public that no important works will be 
executed without having been maturely con. 
sidered by Parliament and by competent persons 
appointed for the purpose, in all their aspects, 
regard being had not only to public utility, bat 
also to appearance and general effect. 
The chairman spoke strongly against the pro- 
posed destruction of Northumberland House, as 
did Lord Elcho, who followed with an address of 
considerable interest. Speaking on the general 
question of supervision, Lord Elcho said, in the 
committee of 1869 many suggestions were made 
for amending our system with regard to public 
works. Mr. Cole, whose approaching retirement 
they all regretted, suggested that the First 
Commissioner should be counselled by a perma- 
nent body of professional men,—for instance, 
the architects of the City and the Metropolitan 
Board, the president of the Institute of Archi- 
tects, a representative of the Royal Academy 
and of the Civil Engineers. Whether that body 
of five thoroughly competent persons would be 
enough he could not say. At all events, our 
capital deserved a better fate than that which 
threatened it. We had an unrivalled park and a 
noble river. We had the new Embankment, 
Whitehall Chapel, St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, 
and, he would add, Westminster Palace. The 
nation which had produced Inigo Jones, Wren, 
Barry, Turner, ought to escape the stigma of 
continuing to have its work done in the present 
helpless chaotic way. [No one can doubt this, 
and every effort should be made to bring it 
about. | 
Mr. John Leslie properly enforced the neces- 
sity of combination in building the proposed 
new War Office and forming the new street. 
Mr. Cowper-Temple said, What he most desired 
was an efficient approach to the Embankment, 
and if the new street were the best he could 
endure the loss of Northumberland House. But 
no one had a right to decide without examining 
details, and he was, therefore, in favour of creating 
@ proper tribunal for that purpose. He thought 
well of the proposed council. Mr. Beresford 
Hope said the burden of proof lay with the 
destroyers, and they had showri no case. We 
want more than the proposed council. The 
Office of Works must be reconstructed, it is too 
much a department of the Treasury. We must 
have a Minister of Works. Professor Ker said 
that once the Metropolitan Board had three 
architects; now it had none, for Mr. Vulliamy was 
compelled to devote his time to the business of 
making valuations. In consequence, the line of 
the proposed street was not an architect’s line ; 
it was—he spoke with all respect—a vestryman’s 
line. Other speakers followed to the same effect, 
and the memorial was agreed to. 
At present, however, no one knows where to 
go to sign it. 
We fully agree with its two prayers :the special, 
calling for further consideration as to Northum. 
berland House; the general, demanding proper, 
prevision, with the aid of competent persons, as 
to public works. As we have said before, if 
any great advantage can be gained for the 
public by the destruction of Northumberland 
House it must go, but if, as we believe, an 
equally good road can be obtained by entering 
on the west side of it, the destruction should 
not be permitted. Looked at carefully, and 
with a view to relieving the Strand of traffic 
the most efficiently, we have been long con- 
vinced that neither the road to the west of 
Northumberland House (that which has been 
called Sir James Pennethorne’s plan), nor the 
road proposed by the Metropolitan Board, is 
the best. For that purpose the entrance 
should be on the east side of the Charing-cress 
Hotel, following the line of the front of the 
National Gallery and Duncannon-street. All we 
ask for, however, is a careful consideration of 
the whole question by a competent tribunal.* 














Institution of Civil Engineers.—Accordi: ¢ 
to the daily papers the members of the Institu- 
tion dined together, on Saturday evening last, at 
Willis’s Rooms, when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Lowe, made an interesting 


speech. 








* Plans showing two of the routes may be secn at 
Willis’s Rooms, 
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PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT 
MONUMENTS. 


Ir is much to be regretted that Sir John 
Lubbock’s Bill is so indistinct and limited. 
Mr. Wyse, in 1843, moved “ An address to the 
Queen for a Museum of National Antiquities,” in 
conjunction with a Commission for the conserva- 
tion of national monuments. He was supported 
by Hawes, Bernal, Borthwick, and Ewart; but 
these men had no notion of confining support to 
pre-historic times! It is to be deplored that 
Sir John has not gone farther. Possibly in 
committee the scope of the measure might be 


enlarged. 


OUR ANCIENT NATIONAL MONUMENTS. 


It may be satisfactory to the readers of the 
Builder to know that Mr. C. Roach Smith’s 
letter in the last number has been of great 
value, by drawing public attention to the desira- 
bility of supporting Sir John Lubbook in his 
efforts to compel some care to be bestowed on 
those relics of past art and skill which are, 
notwithstanding the exertions of the British 
Archeological Association, and kindred societies, 
becoming yearly fewer and more decayed. 

Mr. Roach Smith pays but a just tribute to 
the members of the Association who have, at 
considerable personal cost of time and money, 
for years striven to inspire a more tender care 
of every remnant of the evidence of bygone 
races in this country. It is a pleasure to know 
that our exertions and outlay have not been in 
vain; a greater, and still growing, love of an- 
tiquities, not merely for their own sake, but for 
the tales they tell of earlier civilisation, has 
been the result; and it has tended to the pre- 








servation of antiquities wherever we have been | 


able either to hold one of our annual meetings, 
or to impress on authorities about to allow de- 
struction the importance of preventing such 
proceedings. 

But it is one thing to instil such a love into 
the minds of the world, and quite another to 
persuade a Government to make an expenditure 
en the matter; and, much as I and others 
think it desirable, it may be difficult at present 
to obtain the powers which Sir John Lubbock 
seeks. Should the Bill happily pass, it cannot 
but be a step towards a larger measure. It has 
often been my lot to express my rejoicings over 
a Medizval ruin; for amidst the wholesale 
restorations little of our still-used buildings of 
those ages will remain for our successors. It will 
be as necessary to have care for structural remains 
of periods later than the Roman and Saxon if we 
desire to afford means of study to future genera- 
tions. The Bill, however, is a step in the right 
direction, and although it has raised an outc 
im one quarter, where the owner asserts that he 
is perfectly preserving the work namod, it is 
obvious that great national monuments should be 
as much under public care as the treasures in 
the British Museum. 

It would be untrue, as well as ungenerous, if 
I allowed the idea to be formed that I ignore 
other great archzeological societies ; for although 
they are mostly, if not wholly, emanations from 
this, they are influential and important; and I 
trust (speaking in the name of our council) they 
will endeavour, as we are doing, to strengthen 
Sir John Lubbock’s hands in any way he may 
consider most available. 

As year by year we see in previously un- 
visited localities, the continued and rapid decay 
of many valuable works, we come to no other 
conclusion than that the national monuments 
should be preserved for, and by, the nation 
itself, Epwarp Roperts, 

Hon. Sec. Brit. Archee. Assoc. 








MANCHESTER CONSERVATIVE CLUB 
COMPETITION. 


Gur of the forty-nine designs submitted, those 
by Mesars. Pennington & Bridgen, Mr. Salomons, 
and Mr. Walker, have received premiums, 100 
guineas each. The amount named for expen. 
diture is 23,5001. Mr. Murgatroyd, architect, 
advised the directors in their choice. The 
designs were, for the most part, indifferent. 
Messra. Clegg & Knowles, Messrs. Maycock & 
Bell, Mesars. Price & Linklater, Messrs. Alley & 
Wilson, Messrs. Blackwell & Booth, Messrs. 
Speakman & Hickson, Mr. Redmayne, Messrs. 
Horton & Bridgford, Mr. Lowe, Mr. Heathcote, 
aod Mr. E. M. Gibbs, were prominent com. 
petitors. 


THE “ROTTEN ROW” WORKS AND NEW 
PLANTATIONS IN BATTERSEA PARK. 


Tue saddle ride or Rotten-row which has for 
some time past been in course of construction 
round Battersea Park is now completed, with the 
exception of about half a mile in length, the 
works from the York-road entrance on the south 
side westward having been finished within the 
last few weeks, and there will shortly be a con- 
tinuous equestrian ride entirely round the park 
nearly two miles in length. Simultaneously 
with the formation of the ride on the south side, 
the land immediately adjacent on the extreme 
southern boundary of the park has been taste- 
fully and ornamentally laid out in mounds of an 
undulating character, and artistically planted 
with trees which have been removed from other 
parts of the park. The greatest portion of 
these trees, which are the growth of several 
years past, have been carefully raised, with the 
soil around the roots, by a process of machinery, 
and placed in their new position without any 
injury, and now present an appearance indicating 
that they had been there for a considerable 
length of time. 





SIR G. G. SCOTT’S LAST LECTURE AT 
THE ACADEMY. 

I aM now about to close the very fitful and 
non-continuous series of lectures which I have 
from time to time, during the last fourteen 
years, had the honour of delivering from this 


chair. 
I have to express my regret that it has never 





been in my power, owing to the press of other 
engagements, to give the full complement of six 
lectures in each season; and that in some years 
I have been prevented by circumstances,— 
wholly beyond my own control,—from lecturing 
at all. I may further mention that my earlier 
lectures “were only pro-professorial, and were 
coupled with a parallel course, on Classic Archi- 
tecture, by Mr. Smirke, who subsequently, on 
being appointed professor, took for five years 
the whole duty upon himself; so that, as I said 
before, my own lectures have been but fitful and 
non-continuous. 

I have further to confess that these disjected 
lectures have been for the most part limited to 
the particular phase of our art in which I am 
myself most deeply interested; for I do not see 
much utility in artificially forcing myself to 
appear as a teacher in a phase which is not that 
which I view as my special mission. 

I trust, however, that on my own special sub- 
ject I may have been useful; anyhow, I believe 
I have done more than has been done before, 
and I am sure that I have at least taken an 


TY | infinity of pains, and that by the kind aid of 


those around me I have illustrated my lectures 
by drawings profuse in number, and often excel- 
lent in execution. 

My lectures have been non-continuous, not 
only as to their periods of delivery, but as to 
their subjects. I think, however, they will be 
found, should they be hereafter published, to 
contain a fairly clear account of the rise and 
perfection of our Medieval architecture, with 
some usefal digressions extending somewhat 
beyond this range. 

I have not continued this history of Medieval 
architecture beyond the period of its perfect 
development ; because, beautiful though are its 
late phases, their history does not maintain the 
same interest with that of the noble enthusiasm 
which urged on its earlier growth. 

On now closing my lectures, I think I may 
become, for once, rather more discursive, and 
may venture a little to the right and left, and in 
other directions, in search of matters bearing 
generally upon architectural art as viewed in 
reference to the past, the present, and the 
future, and (which concerns yourselves more 
nearly) in reference to yonr own individual 
studies. 

Our art, as has so often been remarked, differs 
from the sister arts of painting and sculpture in 
this,—that whereas they arise directly from the 
artistic aspirations of our nature, apart from 
practical necessities and utility, ours arises first 
from these necessities, and then from the desire 
to clothe their results with beauty. It may be 
said that the yearning after abstract beauty un- 
linked with utility is the higher and more 
spiritual sentiment; but, on the other hand, if 
we look around us throughout the creations of 
nature, we are prompted to reply that, in linking 
beauty with utility, we are more directly imi- 





tating Him who made man in His own image, 


and in whose works this union of the usefal and 
the beautiful is one of the most universal cha- 
racteristics. 

Architecture, then, as distinguished from mere 
building, is the decoration of constraction. If I 
were lecturing on architecture, in the broadest 
form of the expression, I must treat throughout 
of construction, and of its decoration, part 
as the latter has but little meaning if se 
from the former, which is its groundwork. And, 
even in lectures from this chair, where architec- 
ture is viewed specially in its character as a 
Fine Art, it is still impossible,—as indeed it 
would be undesirable,—wholly to sever that 
higher characteristic from the more practical 
phase to which it owes its origin. 

Now, the of this concurrence of art 
with construction is the History of Architecture ; 
and, to an architectural historian who is capable 
of taking at once an artistic, a philosophical, a 
political, and a religious view of the facts which 
he chronicles, nothing can be more interesting 
than to follow out from the earliest ages to 
which we can carry back our researches,— 
firstly, the practical changes in building, arising 
from the exigencies of climate, the stage of 
civilisation, the traditions of race, and the varied 
influences of political and religious circum. 
stances; and to connect with these the changes, 
the progress, and perhaps the decline and degra- 
dation of the art made use of in the decoration 
of their buildings; and to trace out the causes 
which led to those changes. 

Let us not, however, suppose that a know. 
ledge, however intimate or accurate, of archi- 
tectural history, is of necessity a part of the 
study of architecture itself. On the contrary, 
at no period when a genuine, unborrowed style 
of architecture has prevailed, has any know. 
ledge whatever existed of the history of art; 
nor at any period previous to our own has the 
history of architecture,—beyond a very limited 
knowledge of that of Greece and Rome,—been 
viewed as an object of study. 

From the dawn of civilisation to what is 
known as “the revival of letters,” the leading 
nations of the world possessed each a genuine 
architecture of their own; all growing, by a 
natural growth, from an original stem,—un- 
borrowed and unimitated,—and practised by 
artists highly skilled in their art, but ignorant of 
its history. 

The “revival of | ” was followed by a 
revival also of the architecture of those races 
whose literature was resuscitated ; and with this 
revival came a certain, though scanty, knowledge 
of its history ; but the investigation of the entire 
history of architectural art, and the constituting 
it into a branch of our literature, has been re. 
served for a period which possesses no architec. 
tural style of its own, excepting as the result of 
revival or imitation. 

Is, then, this study to be viewed as a thing to 

be avoided? Certainly not. Our predecessors 
worked honestly and with perfect success, in ac- 
cordance with the conditions of their times; 
those of our times are wholly different, though, 
I fear, the reverse of favourable; but, neverthe-. 
less, they are the conditions to which we have 
succeeded in the due course of events which we 
could but little control. It may be that this his- © 
torical and archeological tendency of our time is 
the saving clause in our position; which, in its 
absence, might have been an utter blank. Let 
us not, then, throw away that which, for aught 
we know, may be our solitary birthright, in the 
vain hope of recovering conditions long since 
passed out of our reach. It is ours rather to 
use well and wisely what we possess, regulating, 
controlling, and guiding it, striving earnestly 
after better things by whatever means; but 
without rejecting those suggested by the cir. 
cumstances of our period. 
Nevertheless, let it ever be remembered that 
art history is not art, nor architectural history 
architecture. They may, like the Syren’s song, 
lead us wide of our mark, though they may, 
perhaps, if rightly used, be made to guide or 
aid us in a right path. 

The study, however, of architectural history 
has many and wholly differing phases. It may, 
for example, be followed purely from an historical 
and archeological point of view, or it may be 
pursued mainly with an artistic sentiment. Both 
are interesting, but I need hardly say, the latter 
is the spirit in which our studies as artists 
should be followed up. 

It may, again, even if artistic in its purpose, 
be followed up generally, and through the whole 
course of the hi of the art ; or it may, while 











not neglecting the main line of history, be con. 
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centrated and intensified upon those styles, or 
that style, which we desire to be the guide and 
foundation of our own artistic productions. I 
need not say that here, again, the latter is the 
«course most profitable to ourselves. 

The great danger of the study is the dissipa- 
tion and unfocussing of our own artistic thoughts ; 
just as the great strength of the days when this 

was unknown was the absolute concentra- 
tion of all architectural thought upon the matter 
actually in hand—an advantage which in our 
day is absolutely and, I fear, irrecoverably lost. 
this, however, as it may, it has become a 
part of the necessary education of a gentleman 
to know something of the past history of our 
art; and, a fortiori, it is necessary to an 
architect, if only as a matter of literary culture. 
We must, however, take care that our thoughts 
and tastes are not led away by it into a state of 
objectless dissipation, having no concentration on 
any one guiding form of art, but viewing all 
forms of ty with equal pleasure, and free 
from any strong and healthy preference. 

The most natural course for the student of 
architectural history is to limit himself mainly 
and firstly (though not eventually, perhaps), to 
those styles from which our own architecture, 
whether native or borrowed, whether living or 
revived, is lineally descended—“to look to the 
rock whence we were hewn.” And truly it is a 
right glorious genealogy which we can boast! 

The history of architectare is the history of 
civilisation, for architecture unites and embraces 
the sister arts, and art is the visible exponent of 
civilisation. 

Our more Western civilisation is distinct from 
that of the far East; and, without disparage. 
ment to the latter, its study may be viewed as 
separate from it. 

Our own branch of civilisation and art may be 
said to have arisen on the banks of the Euphrates, 
of the Tigris, and of the Nile, and to have moved 
west with a quiet course along the genial 
shores of the Mediterranean ; while the eastern 
branch took a contrary direction by India and 
China, reaching Japan and perhaps the opposite 
continent of America. Let us, however, confine 
our attention to our own branch. 

Though the banks of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris were the nursery of our race, and though 
recent discovery has made us in some degree 
familiar with their architectural monuments, we, 
nevertheless, fail to trace them back to a period 
which will compare with the antiquity of the 
remains on the banks of the Nile. In studying 
the one, we long for relics carrying us back to a 
date even approaching that of the known history 


making its early strides towards fame. They 
were, too, of wholly different races, so that, 
though the young nation, during those brilliant 
strivings which led to its surpassing all races of 
men in its culture, was familiar with Egypt, and 
must have looked with wonder at its almost 
appalling structures, it is, after ail, but little 
that we can trace of actual imitation; and that, 
strangely enough, not of the productions of its 
living art, but of a phase which had been extinct 
fally a thousand years. The inner and earliest 
sanctuaries at Karnac, and an obscure rock-cut 
tomb at Beni Hassan, contain pillars to which we 
trace some resemblance in the Grecian Doric ; 
but whether that resemblance was intentional or 
accidental no one can say. Curiously, the tomb 
at Beni Hassan evinces proof of the imitation of 
timber construction, which gives it an additional 
alliance with the Doric; but can we conceive of 
a new art, founded on wood construction, being 
imitated from an art of a thousand years back, 
which chanced to evince the same conditions ? 
As reasonable would it be for timber constructors 
in our own colonies to make pilgrimages to Anglo- 
Saxon churches which happen to suggest a 
timber prototype, in search of types for their 
new structures. 

More reasonable, however, it may be to suppose 
that the latest type of Greek art, the Corinthian 
capital, may have been suggested by the foliated 
and bell-shaped capitals of Egyptian columns. 

Passing, for a moment, from the Nile to the 
Tigris, we find buried under the Assyrian mounds 
an architecture as different as possible from the 
Greek, yet containing a few almost accidental 
foreshadowings of some of its details. This 
architecture, seems, however, to have influenced 
firstly that of Babylon (now almost wholly lost), 
and subsequently that of the Persian monarchy, 
which brings us again in contact with the 
Greeks. 

Here we find, at last, a direct similarity in 
taste; for, different as are their capitals, no one 
can look at drawings of the columns of the 
Chehil Minar,—the great hall or temple built by 
Xerxes at Persepolis,—without being convinced 
that there was a near relationship in their style 
to that of Greece. Strangely enough, however, 
this resemblance is not to the earliest phase of | 
Greek,—the Doric,—which was its contemporary, 
but to its second phase,—the Ionic,—which, 
putting aside the chronological difficulty, need 
not be wondered at, as the Ionic cities had long 
lain within the Persian monarchy. Yet it goes to 
prove that the influence of Persian architecture 
was unconnected with the origin of that of | 
Greece, and only affected its more advanced | 


of the inhabitants, while in the other we are per- | stage 


plexed to find chronological room for works 
stretching back into such unknown regions of 
the past. 

Egypt must, we may fear, ever remain a land 
of mystery. Its chronology seems inscrutable, 
its painting, its scuJpture, and its architecture 
alike wonderful and mysterious. One flash of 
historical light shines upon its early days—like 
the lightning upon the midnight landscape—in 
the Scriptural history of those three centuries 
during which the people of Israel sojourned there, 
and helped in their slavery to prepare materials 
for its structures. After this it seems again in- 
volved in indistinctness till the period of its 
decline. Its monuments seem continuous through 
all these ages, and even onwards to the days of 
the Roman Empire; but how early they com. 
menced no antiquary has yet been able to show ; 
while, strangely enough, the earliest and latest 
monuments—those preceding Greek architecture 
by, perhaps, fifteen hundred years, and those 
erected when that art was in decay—as clearly 
belong to one and the same style as do the earlier 
and later of our own Medizval buildings. 

Their character may be said to be threefold. 
The imitation almost of mountains in the pyra- 
mids, the rock-cut tombs, and the architecture 
proper—which is colamnar in its most stupen- 
dous form ; and whose greatest remaining monu- 
ment is the mighty Hall of Karnac, with its hun- 
dred and thirty columns—perhaps the most im- 
pressive of all the works of antiquity. All these 
were accompanied by painting and sculpture of 
a highly mythic but most marked and charac- 
teristic kind. 

An art like this, existing in full perfection in 
its ancient monuments, and also as a still living 
art, side by side with the rise of Grecian archi- 
tecture, could not fail to exercise some influence 
upon it; yet the evidences of that influence are 
far from being clear. The genius of the two 
peoples was absolutely distinct, and Egypt was 
already a conquered nation while Greece was 


I view Greek architecture then, in the main, 
as an art of spontaneous growth. Its first form, 
the Doric, as strictly and absolutely Greek. The 


King; and the third, the Corinthian, as equally 
Greek, but with one single suggestion, perhaps 
from Egypt; the whole as the spontaneous 
creation of that most wonderful, in intellectual | 
power, of all the races of man,—that race in- 
spired, as it would almost seem, of God to be our 
instructors in literature and art, and our initia- 
tors in science, just as was another people to be 
the teachers of His holy religion. 

The actual origin of Greek architecture is buried 
in impenetrable obscurity. If the building called 
the Treasury of Atreus, or the Tomb of Agamem- 
non, was really of that period, it would distinctly 
prove that what we now know as Grecian architec- 
ture was unknown to the heroes in the “ Iliad,” 
inasmuch as over its entrance remainsa little piece 
of highly-decorative columnar work, bearing no 
resemblance to the subsequent architecture of 
Greece, and going far to prove that these early 
inhabitants of Greece had a style of building 
which did not evince a timber but a stone 
original. Of these early structures, including 
the Cyclopean walls of the Pelasgian cities, 
Mr. Freeman eloquently remarks,—‘‘ These 
awful remains of the world’s youth stand before 
us as the relics of unrecorded days, of the dim 
times of poetic legend, enveloped, as they were, 
in religious mystery for ages before a line of 
what we deem ancient history was penned. The 
historians and philosophers of the days of 
Pericles knew no more of the authors of these 
gigantic fragments than ourselves ; all that sur- 
vived, even to them, were the shadows of fallen 
greatness, the feeble echoes of a voice long since 
hushed in death. Our ancients had to explore 
the remains of these far earlier days ‘by the 








same faint glimmerings of legend and tradition 
as ourselves ..... and to us, whose early 


youth is spent among the immortal lays, whose 
living substance is called up by even the pic. 
tured resemblance of these massive piles,— 
monuments, as we would fain believe, of the days 
of Achilles and the Atridw, and the old time 
before them,—to us every rugged stone seems 
vocal with some old heroic legend. Each gate. 
way may have seen the marshalling of heroes, 
arrayed to man the thousand ships of Argos, 
and to wait upon their chariot-wheels, to whom 
Leus had consigned her twofold throne and 
sceptre.” 

The difficulty is to explain how, in a country 
where a distinctly stone architecture (stone not 
only in fact, but in idea) had for ages existed, it 
could be suddenly changed for an architecture 
evidently based upon a timber ideal. Were it 
only the Cyclopian walls of the old cities which 
remained, the perplexity would be less. Such 
walls exist also in Etruria; yet we gather from 
Vitruvius that the Etruscan temples had a 
construction. founded upon timber. It is that 
little scrap of actual columnar architecture at 
Mycene which defies explanation, but which is 
thought to point to an Assyrian origival. 

The Dorians, however, were a different (how 
different is not known) and an invading race. It 
may be that their former seat had been in a 
specially timber country, and their former 
architecture actually of wood; and that, on 
emigrating into a stone country, they translated 
their architecture into its prevailing material. 

The intrinsic marvel, however, is their power 
to invest in art, so homely in its origin and so 
simple in its character, with such sublimity of 
aspect and such refined beauty of detail. But 
why should we wonder at this? Look for a 
moment at their figure-sculpture, even in its 
first archaic simplicity, and we need not wonder 
at what such men could do. But, oh! look at it 
again, after the desolating Persian had been 
driven from their shores, when the shattered 
institutions of Greece had been re-established, 
and her ruined temples restored ; when national 
glory, self-gratulation, and thankfulness had 
given a new and generous impulse to every 
feeling of the great mind and soul of Greece, 
and see then what art they produced (you know 
it right well in the Elgin-room at our own 
museum), and then you need not wonder at any 
other miracles of art that they performed! 

I am not going to drag you through all the 
changes in ancient architecture: you will see 
for yourselves how the majesty of the Doric 
Temple was succeeded by the greater refinement 
and elegance of the Ionic, and the richness of 
the Corinthian, though their developments were 
not exclusive of one another, like those of 
Medieval art, but cumulative and practised side 
by side. 

I confess that, so far as capitals are concerned, 





second, the Ionic, as Greek in the main, but with | I agree 
a few suggestions from the land of the Great the last each more reasonable than the second. 


with Mr. Ruskin in thinking the first and 


The moulded capital and the foliated capital are 
things of all time. The voluted capital was an 
accidental introduction from the East, and has 
no permanent meaning, wonderful though it be. 

The special features, however, for artistic 
study in Grecian architecture, of whatever order, 
are the exquisiteness of its proportions, the 
purity of its lines, the refinement of its mould. 
ings and enrichments, and the superhuman 
instinct it evinces for delicacy and almost 
spirituality in the refinement and perfection of 
every line; but above all these is the manner in 
which it welcomes, indeed presses, into its ser. 
vice,—or, rather, devotes itself to the service 
of,—the all-glorious sculpture of which it was at 
once the dutiful handmaid and the loving mis- 
tress. Nor need we doubt that it treated the 
painter’s art one whit less lovingly. 

As a style, the sentiment of Greek architec. 
ture may be said to be a quiet, calm solidity and 
repose, free from all question as to its stability, 
because it admits of no pressure bnt what is 
vertical. This quality, however, it shares with 
the Egyptian ; but the Greek unites with it the 
most studied symmetry of proportion, the 
greatest purity of line, the most refined detail, 
and the noblest allied art. 

When the Greek orders were adopted by the 
Romans,—a most natural alliance, seeing that 
the Greeks built within a comparatively short 
distance from Rome on the south, and that the 
Etruscans in the north borrowed Greek decora- 
tive art,—we find that they united with it an 
element in itself discordant with the simple 
static principle which gave such calm dignity to 
the Greek. It is, as I have heard, a saying 
among the Moslem builders in India, that the 


arch “never sleeps”’; it is always night and day 
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pushing outward. Thus, purely trabeated archi- 
tecture sleeps in safety, while arcuated architec- 
ture never ceases to exert force. The one is a 
static, the other a dynamic style,—only becom- 
ing static when its abutments are of undoubted 
sufficiency. Thus, repose belongs of a right to 
one, but has to be purposely secured in the 
other. 

We know next to nothing of the early archi- 
tecture of the Romans. Recent excavations 
show the walls of the time of the kings to have 
been pretty much like those of Etruscan cities ; 
and it is probable that, like the Etruscans, they 
early introduced the arch as a leading principle 
of construction. When they superadded to their 
own architecture (whatever it was) that of 
Greece, the latter became in many cases an 
artistic veil, concealing more or less the actual 
construction ; and even where the artistic effect 
was purely trabeated, we find arches used 
behind it to aid the apparent construction. The 
two systems were thus used together, and side 
by side, gradually uniting themselves into one. 
In purely engineering works, the arch became 
boldly predominant. In purely architectural 
works, it was often wholly concealed ; while, in 
works of an intermediate kind, the two were 
used together, naturally and with perfect free- 
dom. Nor were these, or the purely arcuated 
structures, open to the objection of presenting 
any apparent instability, for their massiveness 
was such as to defy all suspicion of want of 
strength. 

It is true that the Romans, from a want of 


us of its secular buildings, when in full perfec. 
tion, shows us that, though splendid solemnity 
characterised its churches, gaiety was a marked 
element in its more ordinary architecture. It is 
true that the gradual decay of the Empire caused 
a decline in the artistic quality of its buildings ; 
yet we must admit its architecture to be one of 
the boldest and most original of developments ; 
and we owe to Byzantium a heavy debt of grati- 
tude for having kept alight the lamp of art 
during the long and dreary ages when Western 
Europe was trampled down by barbarian hordes, 
its arts destroyed, and its civilisation well-nigh 
forgotten. 

It was from this still glimmering lamp that 
Charlemagne nobly attempted, though almost in 
vain, to rekindle that of the Western Empire. It 
was from the same that the three first Othos 
made a second and more successful effort; it 
was from thence that the revived art was further 
aided at the time of the Crusades; and to this 
source we, in a large degree, owe our modern 
civilisation. All thanks and honour, then, be to 
the unfortunate Eastern Empire, which, having 
performed its work, has now so long been 
trodden under foot of the Gentiles ! 

As architectural art recovered itself, after the 
ages of darkness, the later works of old Chris. 
tian Rome, the still living architecture of Byzan- 
tium, and the half-living architecture of the day 
in Rome itself, formed together the groundwork 
of the revival. This architecture was all mainly 
arcuated; and the increased difficulty of ob. 
taining and transporting large blocks of stone 
tended to render this the necessary element in 





that delicacy of taste and eye which characterised 
the Greeks, failed to treat their details with the 
same refinement, though this was not always the 
case; but, in spite of this defect, the Roman 
style greatly amplified and extended the capa- 
bilities of Classic architecture, rendering it | 
capable of meeting every possible emergency | 
and demand, whether of material or of construc- | 
tion, and giving it a cosmopolitan character | 
suited to a people which had conquered the 
world, and which, if itself a race of iron, united 
under its world-wide sway the brass, the silver, 
and the gold of the older rulers of mankind. 

Of Egyptian architecture we have little but of 
vast tombs and colossal temples; of Assyrian 
and Persian structures much the same may be 
said. Of Greek we have little but the temples, | 
and a few public works of a monumental cha- 
racter; while of Roman architecture we have. 
works of every possible description, meeting 
every demand, necessity, or wish. Such works | 
must have existed during older periods, but were | 
probably on an inferior scale and of ephemeral | 
construction; but those of Rome were marked | 
and permanent in their structure, and have thus 
been handed down to our own day, so that we may 
say that the whole range of their architecture is | 
perfectly known to us; and, so far as we are, 
concerned, it is the first of ancient styles which | 
can be called complete. 

As time went on, we find the arch, the vault, 
and the dome asserting, ever more and 
more, their supremacy. The inflaence of the 
Christian church followed this on in the most 
marked manner; and, when the seat of empire 
was removed to a new, an Eastern and Christian 
metropolis, where no great monuments of older 
or Pagan art existed, this change would appear 
to have gone on with yet increased rapidity. 

We have of late years become better acquainted 
with the course of this change, through the dis- 
covery of the ancient cities of northern Syria, 
and their illustration by the Count de Vogiié, 
which show us what the late Roman and early 
Byzantine buildings of every class were, on a 
scale suited to provincial towns, though in- 
fluenced by the local tendency to megalithic 
construction which pervades the old architec- 
tures of Syria. I have not time to dwell upon 
these most instructive remains, which, beginning 
in Pagan and going on into Christian times, 
culminate in the vast and splendid dome erected 
over the pillar of St. Simon Stylites. I, how. 
ever, commend De Vogiié’s work to your atten- 
tion. 

In my lecture on the Dome, I have said almost 


the reviving style. We know the style which 
thus rose in Italy. I do not believe myself that 
much of this is so old as the time of the Lombard 
kings, but that it was in a much greater degree 
the work of the Othos,—emperors at once of 
Italy and of Germany,—and thus extending the 
same style from the south of the Alps, across 
into Germany, and onwards almost to the Baltic. 
I cannot, in this short lecture, follow up the 
details of this early Romanesque style; but I 
beg you to do so for yourselves, and at the same 


|time to make yourselves acquainted with the 


contemporary architecture of France, in which, 
subject to many variations, the same feeling 
will be found to prevail. 

I have, in my last lecture, mentioned the 
introduction of purely Byzantine architecture at 
Venice, as especially illustrated in St. Mark’s 
and the churches at Forcello, &c. (I may add, in 
secular buildings). I mentioned also its trans- 
ference, apparently by the Venetians, into the 
south-west of France, where and whence it 
exercised a very decided influence on the sub- 
sequent architecture, and I have, in one of my 
early lectures, shown the extension of that 
influence at a later date,—in the form of archi- 
tectural sculpture,—into the north of France, 
and thence into our own country. I will here 
add that parallel, though not exactly similar, 


| evidences of Byzantine influence pervade the 


Romanesque of Germany, whose rulers were in 
constant communication with the Eastern Em. 
pire,—an influence greatly promoted in decora- 
tive art by the importation of woven fabrics, 
metal-work, jewelry, and illuminations from the 
East into the West. 

From such united influences, added to and 
aiding the earnest strivings after refined and 
improved art, arose the Romanesque architecture 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, becoming 
at length a perfectly original, consistent, and 
artistic development of arcuated architecture. 

I have, in my previous lectures, gone much 
into detail in recording and explaining the 
history of the development of this Romanesque 
into the subsequent pointed-arch style. It is, 
perhaps, mockery to refer you back to lectures 
which perhaps no one now present heard; but 
time will not allow me to do more, and should 
they be published, you may perhaps think it 
worth your while to refer to them. 

As the Byzantine was the Christian architec. 
ture of the East, so was the Pointed style the 
culminating Christian architecture of our own 
group of nations in the West; and, while the 





as much on Byzantine architecture as is perhaps 
needful for the purpose of this rapid sketch. 
I may add, however, that it was a purely or 
almost purely arcuated style, though yet more 
pre-eminently a domed style, and most of all a 
purely Christian style; that it rejoiced in sur. 
face decoration, in painting and mosaic, and in 
marble jnernstation and inlay, though, from 
religious scruples, it discouraged sculpture. It 
delighted in every form of Oriental splendour, 


former had the disadvantage of being developed 
during ages of gradually.declining civilisation, 
the young and vigorous shoot which grew from 
it in the West had the immense advantage of 
developing itself during the vigorous upstriving 
of a new and better civilisation. 

To ourselves it is incomparably more interest- 
ing, inasmuch as it became the architecture par 
excellence of our own and immediately neigh. 
bouring countries. It grew up in this country 





and the representation which its mosaics afford 


with our institutions; it is of the same age with 





our constitution and our system of laws, and in 
many respects with our ecclesiastical polity. It 
adapted itself to our climate, our materials, and 
our scenery. In this style are the monuments 
of our kings and of our forefathers ; and, above 
all, in its original and identical temples do we 
still celebrate the offices of our holy religion. 
Well, then, may we say,—in common with each 
nation of Western Europe,—that this is our own, 
our natural and our national style! ; 

And well may we glory in this assertion, for 
look at the monuments of that style! I have 
not been stinting or cold-hearted in my eulogy 
of the architecture of ancient Greece and Rome, 
so I may call you to witness that I am not 
narrow or one-sided if I give way to a generous 
enthusiasm now I come to speak of that which 
we may proudly call our own. 

The architecture which produced our glorious 
cathedrals and abbeys; our churches of every 
scale, from these down to that of the humblest 
hamlet; which produced the colleges of our 
universities, with their noble chapels and halls ; 
which produced the stately municipal buildings 
of the great manufacturing cities of Medizval 
Europe ; with every form of structure needed, 
for whatever purpose; and united true and 
appropriate art with every form of building, 
from the humblest to the most stately. An 
architecture, too, which decorated its edifices 
with such a form of art as our ancient painted 
glass; and which carried on its influences over 
metal-work, jewelry, painted decorations, and 
every collateral art in the same spirit of exqui- 
site and original taste, may well claim to stand 
side by side with the most glorious productions 
of antiquity ; but to ourselves, as the inhabitants 
of the countries where it prevailed, and the 
descendants of the artists who produced it, it 
has pre-eminent claims to our most loving and 
enthusiastic admiration ; while the more closely, 
constantly, and carefully we study its remains, 
the more entirely shall we be convinced that our 
love and admiration cannot exceed what is due 
to its intrinsic excellencies. 

This architecture, though a lineal descendant 
of those of the old world, was, when in the 
fulness of its development, so absolutely diverse 
from them that they can in no way be compared 
by likeness, but only by contrariety. It was an 
absolutely new phase of art, bearing no kind of 
resemblance to its early progenitors. Where 
their characteristics were horizontality of line, 
directly downward pressure, a clinging closely 
to mother-earth, and an imperturbable repose, 
we may almost say an eternal sleep, those of 
this new creation wear an upward soaring, an 
apparent inversion of gravitation into a striving 
towards heaven, and a vivacious wakefulness in 
every feature. Constructively, instead of the 
mere support of dead weight, its principle is the 
systematic balancing of an infinity of di 
pressures; yet this, though a constructive fact, 
is not an artistic characteristic, for in its more 
spiritual effects, weight and thrust seem to be 
annihilated, and converted into upward striving, 
so that the archivolt, the flying buttress, and the 
ribs of the vaulted roofs, seem rather the 
medium of upward than of downward pressure. 
In elegance and expressiveness of detail, no 
previous style had surpassed it; in endless 
variety of imagination or in spirituality of senti- 
ment none had ever approached it. It was the 
greatest marvel that architectural art had pro- 
duced, and it united all these magic qualities 
with a gravity and solemnity in the temple, a 
stern solidity in the castle, an asceticism in the 
monastery, a quiet, retiring sentiment in the 
seat of learning, a cheerfulness in its civic and 
domestic structures, and a deeply touching 
expression in its sepulchral monuments which no 
style could possibly go beyond, and none have 
yet equalled. 

It presented, too, during its course a beautiful 
series of variations. Its earliest phase stern 
and precise, with details rivalling the Greek in 
the studiousness of their contour ; in its second, 
lighter and less severe; in its third, branching 
off into an infinity of charming lines, suggestive 
almost of vegetable growth ; and in its last, while 
returning rather to earlier rigidity, indulging in 
new developments scarcely foreshadowed by its 
earlier forms. Thus, at Glastonbury, at Salis. 
bury, in the choir of Westminster, in the naves 
of York and Winchester, and in the chapels of 
King’s College and of Henry VII. we have a 
acaacl of — all belonging to the same 
gen type of architecture, yet i 
diversities the most marked, aa aencrsaayrs 
most varied. 

Nor was it alone in its successive periods that 
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~varied phases were produced. Each country in 
which it flourished had its own series of national 
and provincial types. Thus, in France, in 
England, in Germany, in Spain, and in Italy, 
and even in far-off Scandinavia, we find it 
adopting ever-changeful forms, though all be- 
longing to the same great stem. 

Mr. Fergusson, though an opponent of its 
revival, thus speaks of Gothic architecture :— 
** Not even the great Pharaonic era in Egypt, the 
age of Pericles in Greece, nor the great period 
of the Roman empire, will bear comparison with 
the thirteenth oy in Europe, whether we 
look to the extent of the buildings executed, 
their wonderful variety and constructive ele- 
gance, the daring imagination that conceived 
them, or the power of poetry and lofty religious 
feeling that is expressed in every feature and in 
every part of them.” 

And again, while speaking of its sculpture, 
which is not usually considered as its strongest 
point, he remarks:—“The great cathedrals of 
Chartres and Rheims even now retain some 
5,000 figures scattered about or grouped together 
in various parts, beginning with the history of 
the creation of the world and all the wondrous 
incidents of the first chapter of Genesis, and 
then continuing the history through the whole 
of the Old Testament. In these sculptures the 
story of the redemption of mankind is told, as 
set forth in the New, with a distinctness and at 
the same time with an earnestness almost im- 
possible to surpass. On the other hand, ranges 
of statues of kings of France and other popular 
potentates, carry on the thread of profane history 
to the period of the erection of the cathedral 
itself. Besides these, we have, interspersed 
with them, the whole system of moral philosophy, 
as illustrated by the virtues and vices, each 
represented with an appropriate symbol, and the 
reward or punishment its invariable uccompani- 
ment. In other parts are shown all the arts of 
peace, every process of husbandry in its appro- 
priate season, and each manufacture or handi- 
craft in ail its principal forms. Over all these 
are seen the heavenly hosts, with saints, angels, 
and archangels. All this is so harmoniously 
contrived, and so beautifully expressed, that it 
becomes a question even now whether the 
sculpture of these cathedrals does not excel the 
architecture.” 

Noble and exquisite, however, as it was, it at 
length ran its course; and, by some uncon- 
trollable movement of the human mind, it gave 
way to what the world had, till then, never 
witnessed—a resuscitated style. 

I will not attempt to philosophise on this new 
phenomenon in art. It seems to have originated 
in a double cause ; firstly, the very natural pride 
felt by the Italians in the antique monuments 
of their own land and their own race; and, 
secondly, in the appreciation of these antique 
monuments which was engendered and fostered 
by the revived love of classical literature. 

It is not difficult to understand how this 
tended to the revival in Italy of old Roman art ; 
and, once revived there, the centre of ecclesias- 
tical and, in a great of literary influence ; 
the centre, too, of the revival of painting in its 
highest form, it need not be wondered that it 
spread itself as a fashion into more northern 
countries where the same literary tastes had 
taken root. However this may be, the fact is 
undoubted, that from this time forward original 
art ceased, and borrowed or resuscitated art 
took its place. 

My predecessor, Mr. Smirke, in one of his 
lectures, gave a highly interesting description of 
the noble enthusiasm which inspired the early 
architects of the Renaissance in Italy; and I 
can quite appreciate this feeling in a land where 
the Mediwval styles were less deeply rooted, 
where classical traditions had never been extinct, 
and where the reminiscences of ancient Rome 
were a subject of national exultation. The re- 
vival of the noble literature of their mighty 
ancestors could scarcely fail, in such a country, 
to prompt a wish to revive their arts; and I am 
convinced that such a revival became a spon- 
taneous and irresistible movement, wholly un- 
connected with any premeditated plan. 

Anyhow, whether for good or for ill, the re- 
vival was a great and potent fact; and its 
results have now lasted as long as the whole 
period of the ascendancy of Pointed architecture, 
and have extended their sway to all parts of the 
globe where European influence is felt; nor can 
its opponents deny that, on its native soil espe- 
cially, its productions were often of the most 
masterly description and exquisite beauty ; 

enriched as they are by decorative painting 
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which has never been excelled; by sculpture of 
which antique artists would not have been 
ashamed ; and by other arts of proportionate 
merit. In other lands, it has produced works of 
which no one would venture to dispute the 
merit; and, though a borrowed style, it has 
developed anew many marked chronological and 
national varieties, and has produced, as we have 
seen in my last lecture, works and types scarcely 
even foreshadowed by its antique originals. 

Nevertheless, in the opinion at least of many, 
it had, by the close of the last century or early 
in the present, so far run its course, at least in 
this country, as to have lost ite old artistic 
power. Art had become enfeebled, while art- 
history had risen more prominently into view ; 
and the decay of the one was promoted by the 
distraction of thought occasioned by the other. 

The revived knowledge of the architecture of 
Greece rudely disturbed the vernacular style 
derived from Rome, so that by about the year 
1830 the old state of things seemed almost hope- 
lessly ; and every architect, instead of 
working on the traditions handed down to him 
by his predecessors, seemed to do just what was 
right in his own eyes, though with a special rage 
for not very practicable reproductions of Greek, 
coupled with a conviction that Roman and its 
derivatives were little short of barbarous. 

All the traditions of the past appeared to be 
broken up. Our every-day architecture, as ex- 
hibited in ordinary houses, had become mean 
and contemptible in the extreme; and, though 
things have since greatly mended, it has been 
from a purely eclectic and not in the least 
degree from a traditional point of view; while 
the untutored house-builder, left to himself, even 
now disports himself in reminiscences of these 
first decades of our century—the halcyon days 
of Gower-street and Tavistock-place. 

It was just at this strange juncture that, by 

some occult influence, the public mind was 
brought back to view—first with interest, and 
then with admiration and love—the long-neg- 
lected architecture of our own country and our 
own race (a group of kindred races). At first 
this was with no intention or thought of revival ; 
it was only interest, admiration, and love. 
Writers on this subject, whether friendly or 
hostile, affect to systematise the movement ; but 
it was wholly unsystematic. It arose from the 
inmost feelings of the heart, and in no degree 
from premeditation or plan. 
It is now the fashion to speak contemptuously 
of revivals; and truly they do seem strange and 
inconsistent after following the more natural his- 
tory of art from the dawn of civilisation to the 
Renaissance. Yet I cannot but agree with Mr. 
Smirke that the Classic revival was, in the land, 
at least, of its rise, a natural, spontaneous, and 
unpremeditated movement of the human mind. 
That the Gothic Renaissance was so too, I know, 
for it was my own happy lot to be a humble 
agent in it, and I am old enough to have watched 
it, I may say practically, if not literally, from its 
commencement. 

People talk of Horace Walpole, of Sir Walter 
Scott, or of any one else they like, as the early 
promoters of the feeling which led to the revival. 
I do not know how it may have been with others, 
but, for myself, I know that my love for Gothic 
architecture was absolutely spontaneous, and that 
I had no kind of incentive for following up its 
study other than the delight I took in it, before 
I knew a word about other architecture, or was 
acquainted even with the published works on our 
own, and that without a thought of its study 
ever becoming practically useful to me. I am 
convinced that the revived love for our old build. 
ings, followed as it was subsequently by a desire 
to imitate their architecture, was as spontaneous 
and as irresistible a movement of the human 
mind as those which had originated either Classic 
or Medieval art, or that which, two thousand 
years after its first rise, had led to the revival of 
the former. It is true that its results have not 
yet been so all-pervading as those of the Classic 
Renaissance, yet they have been very great; out 
and away the most marked feature in modern 
architectural history, inasmuch as it, almost 
alone, has resulted from ardent and genuine 
enthusiasm, and from the inmost recesses of the 
heart. 

As one of the survivors from among the more 
active of the earlier agents in this great move- 
ment, I may claim a right to dilate a little on my 
reminiscences of it. 

In writing respecting it, nearly ninteen years 
ago, when my memories were more fresh, I made 
the following remarks :— 





I described the movement as “ being the de- 
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velopment of a new and vigorous style upon the 
foundation of the glorious aakiaanenat our 
own country and of our own forefathers, in the 
place of one at once alien to our race and our 
religion.” 

“This,” I went on to say, “I need hardly tell 
you is a mighty and most arduous undertaking— 
80 mighty indeed, and so arduous, that I doubt 
whether, if it had been in the first instance fully 
appreciated, any body of men could have been 
found with sufficient daring to set about it. The 
strength, however, of the movement lies in the 
fact that it was not deliberate nor certed, 
but was the involuntary working out of a deeply- 
seated mental revolution. It was not that a 
body of men deliberately banded themselves to- 
gether to carry out and propagate particular 
tastes or opinions ; such would have been but a 
feeble, or at best an ephemeral and merely local 
movement ; it was rather that a number of per- 
sons, in different neighbourhoods and countries, 
and without any concert, had been led by their 
own unbiassed and unguided instincts to an ap- 
preciation of the long-neglected beauties of our 
own indigenous architecture.” This (with other 
feelings), I proceeded to say, “ them first 
to study, then to imitate, and ultimately to at- 
tempt the revival of the style which had thus 
involuntarily approved itself to their natural 
perceptions of what is right and beautiful. 

There is here no conspiracy, no organised 
movement, no preconcerted effort. Not one of 
those engaged in it ever thought of its being a 
movement at all; few of them knew in the first 
instance that others were affected by the same 
feelings with themselves, nor perhaps were con- 
scious of any external causes which had given 
rise to such sentiments in themselves. Yet all, 
from some internal impulse, seem severally to 
have been impelled in one and the same direc- 
tion; and, having at a later period discovered 
the concurrence of their feelings, their efforts 
have since assumed the form of a united move- 
ment, though originating from the individual 
and unbiassed feeling of persons wholly un- 
known to each other.” 

In the same paper I spoke in the following 
terms of the greatest of the early promoters, 
and in fact the great hero and Coryphzus of our 
revival, and of the societies which were formed 
throughout the country for the furthering of the 
study of our ancient architecture. ‘“ About the 
time I am referring to, an immense impulse was 
given to the reformation of architecture by the 
earlier publications of Pugin. His ‘Contrasts,’ 
published in 1836,”—an architectural jew 
esprit, placing side by side in somewhat} bur- 
lesqued contrast, selections from Medizval and 
modern works,—“ while it enraged the majority 
of our architects, excited others most strongly 
to press forward toward better things. His 
‘Three Principles of Pointed or Christian Archi- 
tecture,’ which appeared in 1841, was a gigantic 
step in advance. It grappled at once with all 
the fallacies which had corrupted modern archi- 
tecture, and established a code of rules, founded 
upon common sense, utility, and truth; while 
his ‘ Apology,’ which came out a little later, 
showed the necessity of falling back upon our 
national style, and its ready applicability to 
every requirement of our day. In the mean- 
time the success of his own personal labours 
was truly astonishing. Not only were the 
advances he made in the revival of Pointed 
architecture most rapid, showing genius in every 
touch,—this was, in fact, the smallest of his 
achievements,—he actually revived by his own 
personal exertions nearly every one of its sub- 
sidiary urts: architectural carving and sculp- 
ture, stained glass, decorative painting, metal. 
work,—whether in brass or wrought iron,—gold 
and silver work, enamelling, embroidery, woven 
textures, paperhangings, encaustic tiles, the 
manufacture of farniture, and even of ordinary 
household crockery-ware, all felt the impress of 
his hand and of his genius. 

Shortly after Pugin became publicly known, 
the same course began to be vigorously taken up 
in our own Church. The societies formed in 
connexion with both Universities were followed 
up by others in all parts of the country. That 
vigorous periodical, the Ecclesiologist or 
did immense service in exposing the desecration 
and dégradation to which our old churches were 
subjected, and in promulgating correct prin- 
ciples of ecclesiastical architecture and arrange- 


ment. 
A noble feeling for the subject rapidly spread 
itself among all classes. The zeal for church 


building and restoration greatly outran the in- 





creased knowledge, acts of individual munificence 
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multiplied on all hands, and an entirely new state 
of things came about.” 

Two more decades have nearly passed over our 
revival since I thus chronicled its progress ; and, 
if it has had (as has been my own painful ex- 
perience) reverses to deplore, it has had a con- 
tinued series of successes to rejoice over; and if 
its early ardour has at all sobered down, this has 
served, for the most part, to give steadiness and 
maturity to its efforts; and anyhow, it now 

architects and other artists of distin- 
guished talent to carry on the work, and, while 
it has long held absolute possession of the 
ecclesiastical architecture of the day, it now 
adds to this many of the most important of our 
secular buildings. 

Its success has been indeed enormous; yet its 
failures and drawbacks have been in proportion 
to it. Its artistic merit has been limited to those 
who have followed it up with an earnest and 
generous enthusiasm, for it has unhappily been 
practically followed up by a mixed multitude who 
view it as a fashion of the day, by which pro- 
fessional practice is to be obtained ; but are de- 
void of all ardour and love for what they are 
engaged upon. The consequence is that, while 
we have a certain proportion of new churches 
and other buildings which need not shrink from 
comparison with those of the Middle Ages; we 
have a swarm of others—mere cold-blooded, 
heartless, travesties—a disgrace to our age, and 


a disfigurement to our towns; but, worse still, | lan 


while a minority (as I fear) of our ancient 
churches have been repaired or restored by men 
who treat them with a loving care, and with 
studious and intelligent reverence, a large pro- 
portion are left to the tender mercies of the mere 
pretenders,—often not architects at all,—who 
have no knowledge of, or reverence for, the 
treasures committed to their unworthy hands ; 
and who have done and are doing their best to 
rob our country of one of its richest inheritances 
—its genuine and indigenous architecture. 





fold kind: the cultivation at once of an intimate 
knowledge of the form of art which you select as 
your groundwork, and of a personal artistic power 
to work in it. 

In these days of miscellaneous distraction, it is 
difficult to give advice as to the choice of a 
groundwork of study. Having no actual style 
belonging to our age, you must choose between 
the two Renaissances,—the Classic and the 
Gothic,—as best you may. 

It was my own lot, arising from the period at 
which I commenced, to have been trained in one 
(at its deadest period), and to have, from the 
love of it, trained myself in the other; but I will 
suppose, for simplicity’s sake, a single and simple 
choice. Nor is it for me to dictate, were it in 
my power to do so, what that choice should be. 

What I have to say is that, your choice being 
made, you must study with all diligence, and 
with the most assiduous attention, the best and 
purest examples of the style you have chosen ; 
making yourself thoroughly acquainted with it 
from its very root to its minutest details, and 
using every endeavour to catch the true artistic 
spirit of the style in its best phases. 

If Classic architecture (whether antique or as 
revived) be your aim, you are at some disad- 
vantage from not having within your reach its 
most authentic examples. Books and the works 
of our own best architects must supply the need 
till you have opportunity to study it in its native 

d 


If Gothic architecture is that on which your 
loving choice has fallen, you are more happily 
situated. Then you are not studying an im- 
ported art, but that of your own country; you 
‘have not to travel widely from home to study 
ie noblest productions, for they are at your 
very doors; you have not to go through a 
| long course of book-study, treating of examples 
of art which you have no means of seeing and 
studying with your own eyes; but, though not 
rejecting books, you may go from them to the 





Nor is this the only drawback to the Gothic | originals and judge of them for yoarselves. 


revival. 

It suffers also from a degree of capriciousness 
even among its abler and more art-loving fol- | 
lowers, who, jealous, perhaps, or contemptuous 
of others, refuse to co-operate in any steady 
purpose, and who, morbidly keen in their percep. 
tions of beauty, are apt to follow momentary 
fancies — now favouring one type, and now 
another—and, perhaps, reviving styles little 
allied to their purpose, as if the object of the 
age were to revive just for revival’s sake, rather 
han to gather in these extraneous beauties to 
enrich the resources and to widen the capabili- 
ties of one received style. This tendency seems 
to threaten the noble movement with premature 
decay, though I do trust that there remain 
earnestness and steadiness of heart enough to 


| Even if kept pretty closely in London or its 
| vicinity, you do not want opportunity for the 


study from its noblest productions of the art of 
your choice. The glorious fane of St. Peter at 
Westminster supplies an inexhaustible fund for 
study, while the history of Medizval art may be 
followed up by the aid of such examples as the 
Chapel in the Tower, the Temple Church, St. 
Saviour’s, Westminster Hall, Crosby and Eltham 
Halls, and other minor examples; while an 
hour’s run will take you to the stupendous 
church of Fngland’s pretomartyr, which equals 
its sister abbey as a fund of artistic study and 
information. The advice, then, I give to the 
student of Medisval art is, lose no opportunity 
of studying and carefully sketching from old 
examples, wherever they may be found; nor, I 





avert this danger, and to guide these artistic 
strivings into a healthy channel, and cause them 
to add new life to the general movement. 

It is, in truth, as yet unsettled whether we 
should concentrate our revival on one phase of 
the old style, or whether, as the ancients did 
with their orders, we should use them ad libitum. 
The one seems somewhat artificial, the other 
somewhat too eclectic; but solvitur ambulando, 
and perhaps this discursiveness I have been re- 
gretting may promote that solution. 

I have found, as I went on, that the scheme of 
my lecture was much too extensive for the time 
at my command. I had intended to say some- 
thing of the application of the sister arts to 
architecture, as well as on the subordinate and 
allied arts. I must omit this; nor do I much 
regret it, as I trust I shall be succeeded by men 
better qualified to deal with the subject. 

I will close my lecture,—itself the last of my 
long but disjected series,—with a few words of 
advice to architectural students. 

First of all, I would repeat what I once heard 
from that accomplished artist who formerly 

graced this chair,—Professor Cockerell,—that 
the first rule for success in art is the same which 
the wise man laid down with reference to morals, 
“‘ Keep thy heart with all diligence, for out of it 
are the issues of life.” If the inmost heart of 
the student is purely and earnestly devoted, with 
generous ardour and enthusiasm, to his work, you 
may make pretty sure of his success; but, if he 
follows it up in a cold, spirit ; from 


a sense of duty or self-interest rather than of 
earnest love; whatever may be his success in a 
merely professional point of view, he will never 
do any good ina higher and an artistic sense. The 
first thing, then, to encourage is a loving zeal for 


would add, should you neglect the aid afforded 
by collections of objects of study such as our 
museums contain; but study not only the mere 
fact, but the spirit and sentiment of the style 
you are learning. 

This, however, alone is but the skeleton. You 
must clothe it with muscles, and breathe into it 
the breath of life, by the direct culture of your 
own individual artistic powers. Make yourselves 
artists,—not so much artists in the lower sense 
of being able to make your ideas look well on 
paper, as in the incomparably more im 
sense of making your works really noble works 
of art in reality and in execution. It is of very 
little importance to any but yourselves whether 
your drawings look well; but it is of infinite 
importance that your works, when carried out, 
should be really worthy of admiration, and 
should produce the impression on the mind 
which they ought to produce. 

Make yourselves, then, artists, not alone in 
respect of mere architecture itself, but in 
also of its allied arts; in respect of architectural 
sculpture, in respect of painted decoration, in 
respect of figure sculpture and of figure-painting 
in forms suited to architecture ; of painted glass, 
mosaic work, metal work, and all the subordinate 
arts. I do not say that you should really prac- 
tise these arts yourselves, but by training your- 
selves in them you will become fitted to direct, 
guide, and check those whom you employ, or 
who are made your art colleagues. 

Few, indeed, of us have as yet come up to the 
standard,—very few have even approached it. I 
address you as the rising generation of archi- 
tects, and urge you to do what your immediate 
predecessors have, for the most part, failed of 
having the means of doing. Let your new 
generation go far beyond its predecessor. It is 





the art you have chosen. 
The next aim is self-culture, and that of atwo- 


not for us moderns to be content with a standard 


of our own degenerate age. To “ measure our- 
selves by ourselves, and to compare ourselves 
with ourselves,” is never the part of wisdom. 
Set, rather, before yourselves a standard of 
glorious days of old; and, remembering always 
the right noble Catena Patrum, whose successors 
you will be, make it your first endeavour to 
raise yourselves to a level worthy of your 
parentage, and then to press ardently onwards, 
if Providence shall permit, to ever new and 
higher attainments. 











CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Tus building, which was begun in the autumn 
of 1872, will have something of novelty in 
certain points of its arrangement. Two chief 
objects were aimed at in the design,—first, 
to put the whole of the congregation within 
sight and hearing of the service; and secondly, 
to do this without having recourse to thin 
columns and slight construction. It was desired, 
on the one hand, to avoid cast-iron and lath. 
and-plaster, and, on the other hand, to avoid the 
inconvenience which generally results from a 
series of massive nave piers. Many forms of 
plan on which both these objects are attainable 
are suggested by Post-Roman and Medieval 
works; but from the confined nature of the site, 
some of the most promising of them proved to 
be inapplicable. To obtain the requisite number 
of sittings, it was to cover the whole 
of the ground, with the exception of two pas- 
sages [left for access to the schools,—and the 
general form of the nave thus presented itself 
as a plain oblong, about 60 ft. by 54 ft. inter- 
nally. This space has been divided into a central 
and two side aisles, by one large clustered pier 
on each side, which supports two wide arches ; 
and these again carry a lofty clearstory. The 
nave opens at one end by an arch of 20 ft. span 
into the tower gallery, and at the other end into 
@ polygonal apse, occupied by the choir. The 
nave pier on the side next the pulpit is so placed 
as to produce no obstruction whatever, the 
architect contends ; the opposite one interferes 
with the view from about half a dozen sittings, 
or less than 1 per cent. of the whole. 

The front of the church is formed by a tower, 
27 ft. 6 in. wide, and about 130 ft. high. The 
interior of the tower is occupied below by a 
large entrance-porch, and above by the end 
gallery before named, which is lighted by a 
wheel-window some 40 ft. from the ground. The 
windows throughout are highly placed, and the 
greater part of the light will come from above. 
The gallery staircase, with its enclosing turret, 
carried up in the angle between the tower and 
the end of the south aisle, will be noticeable 
externally. It has an octagonal roof of stone, 
like that of the tower, the latter having the 
peculiarity,—which was less common when it was 
designed than it has recently become,—of an 
octagonal belfry-stage, with a pier above each 
angle of the square from which it springs. In 
the treatment of these piers, however, and in 
some other particulars, the type kept in view 
was rather that of Coutances and St. Lo, than 
that of St. Albin, Angers, which has lately 
appeared in such numerous adaptations. The 
total length of the interior, including apse and 
gallery, is about 100 ft., and 700 sittings of con. 
venient size will be provided. The inside of the 
church is lined with ashlar, with occasional 
bands of red Wolverhampton stone. The roof 
and ceiling are of Baltic timber. The apse 
ceiling is of pitch-pine, with panels intended to 
receive coloured decoration. The ceiling of the 
nave, as will ap from the view, is pointed, 
but of a low pitch. This form was adopted, 
partly for its acoustic merits, and partly to 
secure an equable temperature, by getting a thick 
stratum of air between the roof and the ceiling. 
It also makes it possible to dispense with a visible 
cross-tie in the trusses. The nave arches are 
kept square on the soffits, and are panelled,— 
a mode of treatment which, if uncommon, is 
not unprecedented, even in the best Medisval 
work. In the present case, it seemed likely to 
assist in giving scale to an interior which, from 
the fewness of its main divisions, was in 
of being deficient in that very important element 
of effect,—the danger, in fact, of most interiors 
which venture either on wide naves or wide bays. 
Externally the walls are of Yorkshire par- 
point, with dressings of Ancaster stone. The 
joiners’ work is of pitch-pine. The work is 
being executed by Mr. Horsman, of Wolver- 





hampton, under a contract for 8,0001. The 
architect is Mr. James Cubitt, of London. 
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OUR PUBLIC MONUMENTS. 


Tue few public monuments which London can 
boast of are rendered apparently fewer in conse- 
quence of the vast area over which they are so 
sparsely scattered, and it is difficult to get a 
comprehensive glance at them. A city devoted 
almost exclusively to business, and not, like 
Paris, to wsthetic considerations, it offers but 
rare opportunities for the display of purely 
artistic decorations. It boasts many magnificent 
buildings, where art has lent its aid to gild the 
utilitarian requirements of the place; and 
edifices such as Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, the Houses of Parliament, Somerset 
House, and the Royal Palaces, not to speak of 
the hotels and private commercial buildings, 
are an ornament to any city. But in their 
case the primary object of their erection 
was their use, and art has been called in, 
only as a secondary consideration, to beautify 
and embellish. They are to be met with in 
all parts of the metropolis, but monuments 
per se,—i.e., purely decorative or memorial 
structures, without any primary useful object,— 
are few and far between, and are apt to 
be overlooked among such giants. And they 
are from their nature, and from the diffi- 
culties attendant on their design, naturally 
slow to increase. It is my intention to try 
and give a short sketch of the most pro- 
minent or most important of these witnesses 
to a nation’s glory, a nation’s taste, and a 
nation’s pride in her most worthy sons. I 
shall omit any reference to statues or memo. 
rials “ indoors,” such as those in the Houses 
of Parliament and Westminster Hal], and in 
Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
confining myself to a few of the purely “ public” 
monuments out of doors. 

One of the most life-like and spirited statues 
in London is Marochetti’s colossal “ Richard 
Coeur de Lion,” erected in Palace-yard, between 
the House of Lords and Westminster Abbey. 
The natural pose of the finely-modelled horse, 
and the defiant attitude of his rider are 
admirably executed, and the effect is very good. 
It seems a pity that so good a specimen of 
art should not have been placed in a more 
populous thoroughfare. 

Equestrian statues are equally difficult of 
execution and effective in ap ce. They 
admit of more varied treatment than simple 
figures, but our artists have not been happy in 
their rendering of the different attitudes of a 
horse and its rider. 

The “Iron Duke” seems to have been very 
badly treated by the sculptors and monument- 
makers. Have they any special grudge against 
him that they determined to make him 4 
laughing-stock when they placed the “little man 
with the big cocked-hat” on the top of the 
triumphal arch on Constitution-hill ? Placed in 
such a prominent position,—the taste of which 
is in itself very questionable,—he should at any 
rate have been made a little more worthy of 

tful observation. Placed where he has to 
be “looked up to,” he is really “looked down 
upon” as an example of statuary. Viewed from 
a short distance hardly anything is to be seen 
except a horse surmounted by a field-marshal’s 
hat and an outstretched arm and hand holding a 
roll of plans. 

A second representation of the Duke of 
Wellington, which graces the open space in 
front of the Exchange, is less ambitious, 
and though somewhat tamely modelled, is less 
objectionable, and is a very fair specimen of 
mediocre art. In the actual design and work- 
manship of the Hyde Park-corner statue, there 
may be very little to complain of, but in such 
works the general effect must be studied ac- 
cording to the position they are to occupy. As 
an example of the neglect of this simple rule I 
will instance the Crimean memorial in Waterloo- 
place. A double pedestal,—the upper one sur- 
mounted by a figure of Britannia, or Victory, or 
some equally indefinite female, holding out 
wreaths of laurel; on the front of the lower one 
two or three admirably-executed figures of the 
Guards, in their winter uniform, standing in an 
attitude of mourning; at the back, a trophy of 
guns and colours. The female figure, perched 
up aloft, has her hair hanging down her back in 
two pigtails ; her arms are outstretched in oppo- 
site directions, each hand holding two rings. 
Are they hoops in which she invites all the 
neighbouring birds to come and rest, or are they 
quoits? Happy thought! are intended for 
laurel-wreaths! At a very distance her 


down, looks perfectly flat, and reminds me of a 
statue of George III. I once saw and admired at 
Weymouth, where the artist, having expended 
his skill or cash, or both, in developing and 
decorating the front part of his Majesty’s body, 
has actually rounded the back off without an 
attempt at modelling it at all! 

The local authorities seem to look upon this 
Guards’ Monument somewhat in the light of a 
“street-refuge;” its base is generally sur- 
rounded with wheelbarrows, picks, shovels, and 
heaps of broken granite which the small boys of 
the neighbourhood amuse themselves by trying 
to throw into the mouths of the cannons forming 
the trophy on the pedestal above. 

Ichabod! may fairly be exclaimed of the list 
of London monuments. The statue in Leicester- 
square has at last disappeared. Gracing that 
locality forages, without a friend, an owner, or a 
name, its origin and original alike unknown, it 
has now vanished from the scene,— 


** Unwept, unhonour’d, and unsung.”’ 


For years it was a fertile source of speculation 
on the part of antiquaries to discover its author, 
and the person whom it was meant to represent. 
I believe a similar uncertainty exists as to the 
equestrian statue of a jaunty gentleman in wig 
and pigtail on a short, thickset horse, which 
looks down Whitehall from Charing-cross. Is he 
a Stuart or a Guelph ? 

And who is the military man who, hat in hand, 
salutes the passers-by from Pall-mall to Cock- 
spur-street ? He deserves to have a name; for, 
though the flowing tail of his horse depends 
from avery thin root, his tout ensemble is worthy 
of a return salute. 

But it is impossible to specify a tenth of the 
smaller statues sprinkled over London. Each 
square boasts of one or more, but their excel- 
lence is never very remarkable, and they are 
content to hide their defects in the exclusiveness 
of their retirement from the more thronged 
thoroughfares. 

“The Monument” is a tribute of homage to 
no man’s memory ; but as marking a great epoch 
in the history of London, it deserves a short 
notice here. 202 ft. in height, it is an imposing 
column, and can be seen from a considerable 
distance. This is one of the most primitive 
styles of memorial structure, and though the 
most simple, it is still one of the most effective. 
In this case the fluted column is really very fine. 
The effect is spoiled by the cage that has had to 
be erected at the top of it, to prevent would-be 
suicides from throwing themselves down head- 
long. The spherical metal finial at the summit 
is meant to represent a ball of fire. To my eyes 
it always presents the appearance of a brazen 
plum-pudding be-stuck with small flags. 

Nelson’s Column, second in height to the 
Monument, is 1764 ft. high, — an elegant 
Corinthian pillar, surmounted by a statue of the 
hero in whose honour it was erected. Unlike 
the Monument and the “ Duke of York’s 
Column,” it has no interior staircase, and so is 
not spoiled by the hideous cage with which these 
other two are disfigured. It has been suggested 
that a cage should be placed there too, to enclose 
Nelson himself, who, some critics assert, should 
not be placed at such an elevation, as they say 
it is a cruel idea to put a man on the top of a 
column with no means of descent. With the 
good effect produced by the colamn as a whole, 
particularly since Landseer’s grand colossal lions 
have taken their place at the base, the objection 
is puerile, and surely the taste is not so bad as 
that which placed an elderly civilian gentleman 
in a chair with his head uncovered, without even 
an overcoat to protect him, and exposed him to 
all the changes of this changeable climate of 
ours, as is done in the case of the Peabody 
statue at the back of the Royal Exchange. The 
designer no doubt wished to make a change from 
the ordinary style of memorial effigy, but it is 
cruel to place the great benefactor in such an 
unsheltered position. In rain or sunshine, I feel 
equally inclined to “ cover his defenceless head ” 
with an umbrella. 

The Duke of York is satisfied to survey London 
from a height of 124 ft.: though, the column 
being pl on higher ground, its summit is not 
really so much below that of the Monument. 
Another patent suicide-preventer renders hideous 
the appearance of this column. I do not know 
which particular Duke of York the figure repre- 
sents: whether it is he of whom it is said,— 

“ march’d up the hill with 20,000 men; 

Tho Duke of hou to the top, and thon he maroh'd then 

down again.” 





back, with a stiff heavy mantle hanging straight 


The authorities have a wholesome dread Jest an 


erratic flash of lightning should throw down the 
image which they have set up on high, and have 
taken the precaution to provide a lightning- 
conductor, the upper end of which passes out of 
the head of H.R.H. 

A single glance at the Duke of York’s and 
Nelson’s columns teaches the practical lesson 
that bronze statues should never be placed at 
such a height that their features are lost to view. 
The Duke of York’s figure is bronze, blackened 
by time, and smoke, and rain; and being repre- 
sented in a large, flowing cloak, the outline of 
his limbs cannot be perceived, and the effect is 
an unbroken mass of black cloak, surmounted 
by a ball for a head. Nelson, on the contrary, is 
of stone, which is cleaned instead of blackened 
by the rain, and his costume being that of an 
admiral, free from folds of drapery, his features 
and limbs are all easily distinguishable. 

While we are in the neighbourhood of Waterloo. 

place, we will go and see two unobtrusive little 
memorials to the memory of two great men. 
One, Sir Colin Campbell, is represented, about 
life-size, standing on a neat granite pedestal ; 
below sits Britannia, leaning against the British 
lion, and holding out a spray of laurel. Query : 
if the laurels are intended for Sir Colin, how is 
he to get them without an undignified descent 
from his elevated position ? 
The other is in memory of the great Arctic 
explorer, Franklin, and his brave companions. 
A bronze bas-relief on the pedestal represents 
the burial of the discoverer of the north-west 
passage in the midst of the mountains of ice 
through which he had vainly endeavoured to 
force a . On the pedestal stands an 
excellent statue, a little larger than life-size, of 
Franklin. 

One of the most ambitious, most utilitarian, 
most novel, and most unsightly of memorial 
erections in London is the drinking-fountain in 
Great George-street, Westminster, built in me- 
mory of the great work in which such men 
as Wilberforce, Clarkson, Buxton, and others 
laboured so zealously,—the emancipation of the 
slaves. This production has been profanely 
called the “gigantic extinguisher.” It certainly 
closely resembles one of those useful household 
utensils, considerably enlarged, and gorgeously 
decorated, supported on six small pillars, be- 
tween which there is just room for the thirsty 
traveller to pass, and under which he may be 
sheltered from the outer rain or sun while he 
refreshes the inner man. 

A word on drinking-fountains. Why should 
they be closed for the “winter months,” as is 
generally the case? People become thirsty, 
though to a lesser degree, in the winter as well 
as in the summer, and if, during that season, the 
way-worn hydropath approaches one of these 
structures, hoping to quench his thirst, he is 
confronted by a board which tells him that the 
quickening streams are closed till the Ist of 
March. 

The granite column erected in Broad Sanc- 
tuary, Westminster, to the memory of the West- 
minster scholars who fell in the Crimean war is 
a pretty little structure, and from its position 
will serve to remind the Westminster boys of the 
honour that awaits them in the proper perform- 
ance of the duties of manhood in years to come. 

I cannot help referring to the striking view 
that is to be obtained near here from the end of 
Victoria-street, looking ‘east. 

The Houses of Parliament, Westminster Abbey, 
St. Margaret’s church, Henry VII.’s chapel, with 
the surrounding buildings, and the Westminster 
Scholars’ column in the foreground, make up a 
very effective “ corner of architecture.” 

The National Albert Memorial deserves a paper 
—and a long one, too—to itself. The bold con- 
ception of Sir Gilbert Scott’s fertile brain, it is a 
fitting tribute to the memory of him who, twenty 
years before its inauguration, had, near the same 
spot, carried to so successful an issue his grand 
design of a world’s show of industrial and artistic 
produce. Its ornate Gothic style contrasts finely 
with the stern ponderousness of the Albert Hall, 
contiguous. 

A large sum was expended in the work, but 
the return is worth the investment. If we had 
nothing else we have here a proof that the most 
ornate examples of the Italian school can be re- 
produced, or so modified as to exist without incon- 
gruity, even under this inclement sky of ours. 
Rome’s Coliseum needed no protecting roof. The 
scenes enacted in its arena were open to the 
sky above. The visitors to London’s imitation 
of the great model require a shelter frem unpro- 





pitious Jupiter Pluvius and the rude blasts of 
Boreas. It was a, daring design, that of pro- 
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ducing a Coliseum, with a roof which would not 
spoil its outward appearance. Still bolder was 
the determination to defy the rainy, smoky 
atmosphere with a highly-decorated structure, 
such as the Albert Memorial, with its marble 
sculpture, its gilded pinnacles, its tesselated 
pavement, its inlaid work, its precious stones, 
and a thousand valuable minute adornments and 
enrichments, which, as a whole, produce an effect 
of elegance, and yet solidity,—in a word, of 
— success,—which it would be difficult to 
rival anywhere. 

With such a triumph of art, it is surely too 
soon to say that English taste is dead, that 
English art is a thing of the past,—a name. 
With all the faults of the many mediocre pro- 
ductions of monumental skill, we have some 
examples deserving of praise. It is good to feel 
that the most ambitious work, where failure 
would have been most keenly felt, is one of the 
most successful of which the country can boast. 

C. E. Fryer. 





HEATING BY GAS. 


In a paper by Mr. John Barber on the Heating 
of Public Buildings, read lately at the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects, the writer said,— 
We live in an age of improvements, and none of 
us will deny the fact that much happens now as 
a matter of course which was deemed impossible 
years ago. Economy, or at any rate convenience, 
is derived by dealing with essences. It is much 
more convenient to swallow a tea-spoonful of 
medicine than to drink the bucketful of wash 
from which it is concentrated. Why should we 
not apply the same principle in warming our 
buildings, and use a few thousand feet of gas in 
preference to burning a ton of coal? and why, 

taking all things into consideration, should such 
a course be uneconomical ? 

During a late professional visit to Denmark, I 
became intimately acquainted with a Dane who 
had gone much further than any enlightened 
Englishman I have yet met with in the treat- 
ment and use of gas for other purposes beyond 
lighting. I visited his house several times be- 
fore being aware it was heated by gas; and 
having had my attention drawn to the subject of 
stoves (heated with gas) by Mr. Seddon, only a 
short time before, my mind was naturally ripe 
and ready to take in any ideas which might im- 
prove my knowledge on those points. I looked 
round his room on one occasion for a novelty in 
the stove line, and not finding one, althongh the 
day was very cold and the room warm, I asked 
how it was heated. My friend took a panel out 
of his window bottom, and there I sawa few gas- 
burners, with perfectly blue flame, playing on a 
firebrick lump, with no pipe to take the products 
of gas combustion away. The heat from com- 
bustion and the heat absorbed and imparted by 
the firebrick was all allowed to enter the room, 
and although I was in the room for hours I did 
not feel any choky or stuffy sensation. Here 
was a realisation of the very idea which had pre- 
sented itself to Mr. Seddon and myself, and 
which I was proposing to bring to a successful 
issue. Now I must tell you that the gas there 
was the best I have ever seen, though no dearer 
than London gas (6s. per thousand, if used for 
lighting purposes, or 4s. 3d. per thousand, if used 
for cooking and heating). I ought also to tell 
you that my friend cooked entirely by gas, his 
roasting fire simply consisting of a 16-inch drain. 
pipe, with a cross bar at top, inside which the 
meat was hung, the bottom of pot resting on a 
tripod, which also carried a circle of gas jets; 
a sort of ventilated dish-cover crowned the whole. 
The consequence was that carpets and furniture 
were not spoiled by dust and cinders from fire ; 
chips were saved, as also space for holding them, 
and labour in not having coals to carry to and 
cinders from the fire; and the first cost of the 

stoves, if we may call them so, was much less 
than the elaborate iron ones generally used in 
the Scandinavian kingdoms. 

Now I feel I may be speaking to sceptics, but 
I fully believe it is possible so to burn gas, even 
London gas, that the heat arising from combus- 
tion shall be neither unpleasant nor injurious; 
and if so, I contend that we may most reasonably 
expect to find economy in its adoption for warm. 
ing houses in lieu of the use of coal; for this 
reason—that in coal all the products of combus- 
tion itself go up the chimney, whereas in gas, 
treated as I propose, they would serve to heat 
the room; and in considering the economy of 
gas as a heating apparatus for houses, we must 
credit it with the saving in wear and tear of car- 
pets, chips, coal-cellar and chip-house, chimney 


breasts and chimney tops, hearth-rugs, fenders, 
fire-irons, and register grates, the marble chimney 
piece and its necessary accompaniments, chimney 
ornaments, mirrors, &c. In fact, it thoroughly 
re-models a room, and renders much expensive 
furniture unn ; and it is my firm opinion 
that if due and proper consideration be paid to all 
these points, the economy will be in favour of 
the essence of coal—that is, gas,—and not coal 
itself. I am not a chemist or a gas engineer 
myself, and must leave the actual treatment as 
to admixture of air to ensure the Bunsen flame 
and other matters to them to work out; but I 
think I have just held out to them sufficient 
promise of success. With the foregoing remarks 
fresh in your memory, you will most readily con- 
ceive how easy and convenient it would be to 
apply a gas-stove under the window-cills of a 
church or public building, as previously sug- 
gested when treating of hot-water apparatus; 
how easy to regulate the temperature of the 
building, giving more heat or less, as required, 
by turning a tap; in fact, the more I think 
of it, the more advantages turn up in its favour 
over and above any other system of heating appa- 
ratus. What is wanted is a fair and impartial trial, 
and this may be accomplished without very much 
trouble or expense. Try one room in a house 
first, and have a meter specially for the gas- 
stove; carefully register on a thermometer the 
temperature inside and outside the room for a 
week; then repeat the operation, use coal in the 
firegrate, maintain the same temperature inside 
for the same length of time, weighing the coal, 
and this will show the actual cost in consump- 
tion,—the other items of economy, as enumerated 
above, require notest. After arriving by experi- 
ment at the proper form of gas-jets to adopt, in 
order completely to destroy any pernicious effects 


an easy matter to arrange the form of stove to 
which the burning gas-jets are to transmit their 
heat. I would recommend the following plan : 
fix a system of gas-jets within a terra-cotta or 
earthenware cylinder placed horizontally, the 
outside of which is ridged to as great an extent 
as possible (similar to the gills of agill-stove), to 
increase the superficial area of the heated sur- 
faces with which the circulating air is in contzct. 
Upon the top of this cylinder or terra-cotta g.ii- 
stove lay a vitrified earthenware trough, to be 
filled with water, and place the whole apparatus 
in a recess under the window-cill, as previously 
recommended. By following out these sug- 
gestions we obtain,—first of all, the great advan- 
tage of the form of gill-stove for transmitting 
heat to circulating air; secondly, we obtain the 
advantage of softening the heated atmosphere 
by evaporation of water; thirdly, we have com- 
pulsory induction of air by placing the stove in 
a recess slightly larger than itself; then the 
advantage of introducing the warm air into the 
building in a convenient, unconspicuous position, 
where its effect is more likely to be general. 
Again, we have no dirt, ashes, coals, or other 
lumber to provide for or to remove ;* and, lastly, 
we succeed in obtaining a heating power which 
can be increased or diminished at will, to suit 
the requirements of the day or the tastes of the 
public within the building. There is yet the 
crowning advantage of all to enumerate, which 
is the securing of the whole products of com- 
bustion and radiation, as well as the heat caused 
by simple circulation. This last advantage, I 
must confess, is not yet certainly secured; but 
why should it not be? Nothing need now be 
put down as impossible to obtain, for every day 
brings us fresh evidence to prove that what were 
1 eras once are now admitted as simple 
acts. 








NEW CHAPEL, UPPER HOLLOWAY. 


THE new chapel which has been erected at the 
corner of Archway-road and St. John’s-road, 
Upper Holloway, occupies a commanding posi- 
tion. The architectural style of the building is 
Romanesque. The ground was of a somewhat 
peculiar form, and made the planning of a com- 
modious structure difficult. The building com- 
mittee therefore invited several architects to 
submit designs, and those submitted by Mr. 
John Johnson, of Moorgate-street, were chosen 
as most suitable. 

The west front has a flight of steps leading to 
a landing the whole width of the building. There 
are three circular-headed entrance-doors, with 





* That frequent marrer of architectural effect in 
churches, the heating apparatus chimney, is removed 





altogether. 


arising from the combustion of gas, it becomes | P 


columns, with carved capitals, and enriched arch 
soffits ; above is a large light window, with rose- 
window in head, the spandrels being carved with 
Romanesque foliage. To this front there are two 
turrets, containing gallery stairs, with pointed 
domical roofs of blue Bath stone, with iron 
finials, the height from ground to top of finials 
being 85ft. The chapel is in plan a Latin cross, 
the total length east and west being 110 ft., and 
the total width across at transepts 95ft. The 
width of the nave is 44ft. The ceilings are in 
blue and white, with blue and red lines and orna- 
ments. The timbers of the roof are light brown, 
the walls and dado being Pompeian buff and 
brown, with panels of blue, with red and blue 
enrichments, the plaster cornices and mouldings 
being left white. The communion is rather 
richly treated by arcading and diapers. The 
architect prepared the designs, and himse!f exe- 
cuted a portion of the decorative work. The 
basement has a large school-room for 200 boys, 
200 girls, and 150 infants; also four class-rooms, 
each 18ft. by 16ft. The walls are of brick, 
with light yellow facing, with bands of dark 
Malm paviors, and dressings of Bath stone, &c. 
The warming is by hot air and hot water, exe- 
cuted by Mr. Waller, of Fish-street-hill. The 
gas-fittings are by Mr. Glasse, High-street, 
Islington. The foreman of the works was Mr. 
Taylor, and the general contractors were Messrs. 
Dove Brothers, of Islington. The cost of the 
building is about 5,6001., but the total cost, in- 
cluding land and all charges, is about 7,2001. 








PROVERBS FOR GENERAL CIRCULATION. 


A coLossaL social superstructure on bad foun. 
dations will inevitably be sapped by the tide of 


rogress. 
England forgets that she owes her wealth and 
power to about half a dozen great intellects. 

A nation is in great danger which forgets to 
whom its success is due, for it will neglect 
those intellects which could alone maintain its 
position. 

Englishmen batten upon the profits derived 
from ideas, and are for ever ridiculing the 
peoples who fight for one. 

Let your great intellects be either robbed or 
dishonoured, and ere long your nation will be 
despoiled and dishonoured. 

A nation’s art will be its monument: by that 
the future will determine its aspirations or 
abasement. 

People would soon be astonished at results if 
they would all work together for the common 


What is the use of having senses if men are 
not trained to use them properly ? 

Yield and feign timidity if you wish to find 
out whether a coward means to attack you. 

No one need stand in fear of brave men, but 
the wrong-doer ; it is only cowards who stab in 
the back. 
rie grees A in — literature, and social life is 
a it; the r encouraged the more 
difficult to ian 
Do not let a nation’s hardiness decay, but do 
not make it too hardy lest it prove fool-hardy. 
Establish a temperate zone of thought and 
policy round the globe, and the social world 
will be safe. 

One of the first results of educational equality 
is, that all men become ambitious ; the final one, 
that they all desire to be happy. 

Heaven metes by the will of the worker, not 
the amount of the work. 

The great wish of most people is for a fortune 
and nothing todo. How fully men are punished 
when it is realised ! 

People often show their bitterness instead of 
contempt by tossing their heads. 

Coxcombs often appear to be of greater account 
in the world than great men. 

To express contempt for personal defects is 
not only a sign of ill-breeding, but of a poor 
understanding. 

Men are, at first, as they were made; they 
may afterwards make themselves either better or 
worse, 

Let your resentment quickly cool, and it will 
save you a vast deal of trouble and anxiety. 

If you are in the wrong acknowledge it at 
once! You may disgrace yourself by a weak 
defence. 

—— pen, Sennen to yourself, and let 
ow ou are ine tation of good 
fortune. ‘ pomguress 

Scribbling upon and defacing works of art is 





an unmistakable sign of a low state of culture. 
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A REVIEW OF WORKS ILLUSTRATED IN 
THE “ BUILDER.” 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


At a recent meeting of this Society, Mr. W. 
H. Picton read the following paper :— 

Pressed by our secretary for a paper, I venture 
to offer a few thoughts which have passed through 
my mind on a review of the architecture of the 
past year,as illustrated inthe Builder. Valuable 
and interesting as the architecture of past ages 
must ever be to the student, that of the present 
day possesses a yet keener interest to the archi- 
tect en in the active practice of his art, 
and striving earnestly and often with difficulty 
to fit it to the exacting requirements of the age 
and to breathe a spirit of beauty over new forms | 
of construction. With this noble purpose in 
view, the works of our brother practitioners are | 
of inestimable value, affording suggestions tc, 
that end which are in vain looked for among 
olderexamples. I shall endeavour in the present 
paper, to the best of my ability, to point out ina 
spirit of friendly criticism the merits and defects | 
of the buildings I have selected, and to note | 
anything of value which we can extract from 
them. 

My first example is the Roman Catholic Church 
of St. Mary of the Angels, Dublin, of which Mr. 
J. J. M‘Carthy is the architect. It was built for 
the religious order of the Capuchins, and is a| 
single-span church. The plan consists of a nave 
with lateral chapels and apsidal chancel with 
large sacristies. Its width, clear of the main 
walls, is 45 ft., and including the chapels 65 ft. 
Its total length is 160 ft., and interior height 
73 ft. The view given shows the west and south 
fronts. The whole design exhibits a unity of 
purpose which gives it much power of effect. 
Both fronts have the same leading features, 
although worked out in a different way. The 
arches from buttress to buttress, and the pro- 
jecting features between the latter, are the same 
in both, but the projections in one case form the 
entrance porches, and in the other the side 
chapels. The side chapels are, I consider, 
admirably managed, with a gable occurring in 
every other bay, the alternate bays having 
straight eaves, and being covered with stone 
water tabling. In order that the line of the 
buttresses may appear down to the ground line, 
care is taken that they are not covered up by the 
projecting chapels, but sufficient left of them to 
satisfy the eye that they are still there. The 
main openings into the church, elevated above the 
chapels, become large clearstory windows, and 
the effect of their elegant triplet lights in the 
interior must be exceedingly fine. The large 
pinnacles at the angles of the west front are 
worthy of note, where the corner, formed by the 
two buttresses, is made into a niche with a 
shafted pedestal and statue. The spire has quite 
a Continental feeling about its treatment, and 
though rich in the general effect appears a little 
overcrowded. The building as a whole displays, 
I think, a considerable amount of originality, and 
the arrangement of the chapels is one which 
might be worked out well for a Protestant church 
in the shape of narrow aisles, simply to gain 
access to the pews with the usual piers and 
arches. 

Chapel of St. Paul’s College, Stony Stratford. 
The plan of this building consists of an atrium, 
or enlarged porch, extending across the whole 
western gable of the chapel, a choir proper for 
the members of the college, and a deep sacra- 
rium terminating apsidally. The total length is 
114 ft. by 35 ft. across the choir. In the interior, 
brickwork is used for architectural features. 
Window-tracery, cornices, wall-shafts, piers, &c., 
are all carried out in brick. Stone is employed 
in the shape of sculptured corbels and capitals, 
and the introduction of some shafts of grey 
granite adds to the effect. The ceiling is arched 
and ribbed, with tie-beams and shafted king- 
posts. There are no windows in the apse, but it 
has a high roof-light, from a spirelet, which rises 
just over the centre of the sacrarium, which 
affords light for the frescoes intended to adorn 
the walls, showing scenes from the life of St. 
Paul, the patron saint of the college. The floor 
is laid with tesselated patterns, the richer design 
being preserved for the sacrarium. The choir is 
fitted up with panelled and carved seats, in oak 
and pine, arranged choirwise, with a projecting 
canopy over the u seats, and canopied stalls 





for the warden and chaplains. The building is 
the work of Messrs. Goldie & Child, and the 
Cost over 5,0001. No material has risen so much 
in the estimation of the architect during the last 
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despised, that it was everywhere, if possible, 
-hidden away from view and covered with stucco, 
it has come to line the interiors of public build- 
ings and churches, preferred in many cases to 
stone, and built in along with polished marble 
and granite. The great attention now bestowed 
on the manufacture of bricks and terra-cotta 
will explain this fact to some extent; but the 
chief reason lies, I think, in the development of 
a taste for colour, which has been growing ever 
since the Gothic revival. In the first stage of 
this development there was undoubtedly a dis- 

position to overdo the thing, and to paint over 
the surfaces to too great an extent; but now a 
more refined method prevails, and the colour is 
not laid on as something extraneous, but comes, 
as it were, from within, being in the coloured 
stone and bricks employed in the construction 
of the building. This method of colouring pre- 
vails in this church. The general effect of the 
interior is exceedingly striking, but, to my mind, 
is marred by the tie-beams. With the noble 
open roofs left to us as examples by our ancestors, 
it is, I think, a retrograde step to return to the 
horizontal tie-beam, which has absolutely nothing 
to recommend it. In this instance the ties look 
like shores placed across the church, to keep the 
walls from falling in, and their rigid lines cutting 
across the arches of the roof are harsh and ugly 
in the extreme. The high roof-light over the 
chancel is a noteworthy feature of the design. 
In many churches the costly decoration is com- 
pletely lost in consequence of the blinding light 
which pours into the building through the win- 
dows, and to attempt to see the paintings on the 
walls is as impossible as to see the landscape 
around you with the sun in your eyes. An 
opening in the roof, on the contrary, affords a 
steady light throughout the day, and is out of 
the reach of the eye. 

One of the grandest new churches illustrated 

this year is the Roman Catholic Church of Our 

Lady and St. Philip, Arundel, Susser, the work 

of Messrs. Joseph A. Hansom & Son. The church 

has been erected by the Duke of Norfolk. The 

Builder states that the first work of throwing 

in concrete for the foundation was begun 

in December, 1869, but a serious interruption 

took place in having to carry the founda. 

tions down to the solid chalk rock, which 

in some instances was as much as 50ft. below 

the surface of the ground. The church is cruci- 

form in plan, having nave and aisles to the west 
of the transept, and choir and chapels to the 
east. At the north-west angle the tower stands 
in the place of porch, and at the south-west angle 
is an octagonal baptistery projecting from the line 
of south wall. Besides the entrance under the 
tower there is a great western portal, and in 
each transept a smaller door of admission to the 
church. At the south-west angle are the sacris. 
ties lying between, and communicating with both 
the church and the presbytery. Within the 
church at the west end is the large organ-loft 
raised high on stone-groined vaulting, and with 
carved stone parapet front. The whole of the 
church, the choir, the three chapels, the bap- 
tistery, and tower-porch are groin-vaulted in 
stone ribs and bands and chalk filling. The 
dimensions of the church are as follow :—Ex- 
ternal length, from east to west, 200 ft. ; interior, 
across the transept, 94 ft.; width of nave and 
choir, 33 ft. ; width of nave aisles, 12 ft.; length 
of choir, 52 ft.; height to ridge of nave groining, 
72 ft. The fiéche or sanctus-bell turret rises to 
a height of 140ft. The spire is 270ft. to the 
apex. From the above description, it will be 
seen that the church is of first-rate dimensions, 
and equal to many of our smaller cathedrals. It 
is a matter for congratulation that in this impor- 
tant work the architect has adhered to the native 
style of the country. The church is a specimen 
of pure English Gothic, and there is no feature 
shown in the view before us for which a pre- 
cedent could not be found in ancient examples 
in England. The different parts of the structure 
blend well together, and form a noble group, cul- 
minating in the tower which rises boldly up at 
one end, and lifts far aloft its heaven-pointing 
spire. The whole design of tower and spire is 
masterly. At the foot, solidity is given to the 
angles by filling up to a considerable height the 
corners which would otherwise be formed by the 
projecting buttresses. For two stages above the 
ground, the tower is kept plain and massive, 
pierced only by bold arched openings and small 
windows. Above these is a band of arcading 
with crocketed canopies, which is on a level, and 
in accord with, the clearstory, with its row of 
windows and balustrading. Above come the 
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crocketed canopies, forming a central feature 
to arrest the eye as it travels upward to the 
spire. The springing of the spire is gracefully 
feathered with pinnacles and crocketed cano. 
pies, which, while breaking up the rigid spire 
lines, all assist in directing the eye upwards to 
the apex. The introduction of the projecting 
chapel in the angle, between the north transept 
and choir, has-a very happy effect in varying the 
formal lines of the building and giving freedom 
to the design. Two flying buttresses extend 
across this chapel, and answer to those in the 
nave. The east side of the north transept ex. 
hibits another variety of treatment, having only 
a row of small windows, light being scarcely 
required, as it is amply provided for in the large 
north window. Another evidence of careful 
thought is shown in the thickening out of the 
wall of the choir, by which great stability is given 
to the structure, and the unpleasantly weak 
effect avoided which is often noticed in foreign 
cathedrals, where the buttresses stand out from 
apparently thin walls, like so many scaffold. 
poles. Sculptured statuary is freely introduced 
over the whole exterior, and no less than thirty- 
three statues of the saints may be counted on our 
illustration of the church, alJ in niches with 
crocketed canopies. These, standing in their 
shadowy recesses, enliven and lend a grace te 
the whole composition, the finishing touches to 
this fine architectural work. I now pass on to an 
example of modern house-building. 

Wykehurst, Susser.—This house, we are in. 
formed, is the work of Mr. E. M. Barry, R.A. 
It stands in a commanding position, among 
varied scenery. The style of the architecture 
is based on that of the French chateaux on the 
Loire. The house is built of stone, and the roofs 
are of tile and lead. The hall and entrance are 
faced internally with stone. From the hall a 
triple archway of stone gives access to the prin. 
cipal staircase, which is of oak, with steps 7 ft. 
in width. From the nature of the site, a base. 
ment story was considered advisable, and on 
this floor are placed the servants’ offices. The 
floor over these offices is of fireproof construction, 
being composed of concrete with wrought iron 
joists. The kitchen and scullery are placed out. 
side the main house, and have nothing over them. 
They are situated near to the back or luggage 
entrance and stairs. There is a lift for nggage 
and coals in the back staircase. All the external 
walls are built double, with an air-space between 
the two walls. The floors are double-framed 
with main beams of wrought iron. The first 
floor contains the best bedrooms, with private 
sitting-rooms and drawing-rooms arranged in 
suites, having separate bath-rooms and private 
closets. There are other family bedrooms, and 
also servants’ rooms, on the second floor, the 
partitions and framing of the roof being made 
double with special precautions against cold and 
noise. All the best bedrooms and sitting-rooms 
have balconies commanding a fine view, and each 
window towards the south and west is fitted with 
wooden “jalousies,” or shutter blinds, which 
when not in use fold back into the thickness of 
the walls, thus avoiding disfigurement to the 
architecture. The turret staircase near the 
entrance is for the use of the servants, who can 
thus attend to the front door without passing 
through the house. The cost of the house was 
about 35,0001. The ground plan of this noble 
mansion is spacious and well arranged, each 
department being kept distinct, and compact 
together. Beginning from the left of the plan 
as it stands, first comes the family portion, with 
morning-room, school-room, and library, all 
entering from a common corridor; next the 
grand hall, 40 ft. long, and drawing-room, which 
may be called the state apartments. In the 
centre of the hall is the entrance-lobby, and at 
the angles are circular turrets, which project 
boldly out, and form a prominent feature in the 
design, one of them containing stairs from the 
basement for the servants, as before mentioned. 
The drawing-room has a projecting loggia, with 
a flight of steps leading on to a terrace. The 
stairs are on a scale rarely met with in a modern 
house. On the first landing is an octagonal bay, 
with lofty window the full height of the build- 
ing. Leading from the staircase is the dining- 
room, with large semicircular bay at one side, 
looking on to the terrace, and sideboard recess 
at the end. Attached is a serving-room, and 
with office adjoining. Beyond is the billiard. 
room, lighted by a large bow window at the side, 
and windows at one end. Behind it is the smoke- 
room, The external elevation of the entrance 
front is exceedingly striking and effective. Like 
a ekilful painter, the architect has concentrated 
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the greatest amount of ornament on the centre 
of his composition. Here the handsome pro- 
jecting portal, the angle turrets, the balustrades 
and dormers, give becoming dignity to the most 
important part of the mansion, while to the right 
the work is more domestic in character, with a 
; amount of wall s and quieter in 
ling altogether. The position of the staircase 
is well marked out by the lofty octagonal apse 
which projects out from the front, and forms a 
distinct feature of the design. The part of the 
house over the luggage entrance is carried up 
three stories as a pavilion tower. The sky-line 
is broken up throughout, and without any strain- 
ing after irregularity, a delightful picturesque- 
mess and variety of effect is obtained. Several 
fine contrasts are to be seen: for example, be- 
tween the rich central portion and the plain and 
massive turrets at the angles; again, between 
the traceried octagon staircase apse and the 
broad surfaces of the pavilion tower. Observe 
also the difference in treatment shown in the 
flank elevation between the side of the morning- 
room and the side of the library. On the upper 
stage of this front also an excellent effect is 
obtained by splaying off the corners above the 
morning-room, by which means a valuable break 
is obtained, adding thereby greatly to the 
pleasing character of the design. The dormer 
windows, with their varied shapes and sizes 
breaking up the large masses of the roofs, lend 
an additional charm to the whole. Mr. E. M. 
Barry has, I consider, done good service in adopt- 
ing this very picturesque style, which has all the 
charm of our English Elizabethan, with much 
more refinement of feeling. In these days of 
Ultra-Gothicism, it is the fashion among some 
to undervalue these hybrid styles which lie 
between the Gothic and Classic. The student, 
in endeavouring as best he may to bring forth 
some new creation for his art, is more likely to 
produce it out of the chaos which ensues upon 
the breaking up of an old and effete phase of 
art than from the “faultily faultless, icily 
vegular” order of a style at its best. There is 
freshness of feeling, and a daring originality in 
these styles both in England and the Continent, 
which afford much food for thought and room 
for development. In the course of the transition 
from Norman to Early English, and in that from 
the last phase of the expiring Gothic to the 
Renaissance, many bold experiments have been 
attempted and new ideas thrown out, which 
have never to this day been followed up. I 
believe there is a wide field still open here for 
the earnest architectural student, and in this field 
the old French chateaux exhibit many features 
and details well worthy of attentive study.* 








THE NEW JUNIOR ARMY AND NAVY 
CLUB BUILDINGS. 


Tue buildings at the corner of Pall Mall and 
Waterloo-place, formerly the offices of the 
European Assurance Company, having been 
parchased by the Junior Armyand Navy Club, are 
now being entirely reconstructed for the purposes 
of the clab. With the exception of taking down 
the main external walls it may be said that the 
premises are being wholly rebuilt, aud when the 
‘works now in progress at the two elevations are 
finished, the building externally will present an 
entirely altered appearance. In the Pall Mall 
frontage a new porch has been erected, nearly 
Tl ft. in width to the outside of the pilasters and 
piers, the doorway being 7 ft. wide. The porch 
has a bold and massive cornice, above which is a 
balustrade surmounted by vases. The building 
has been raised by the addition of another story 
to both the Pall Mall and Waterloo frontages. 
The new building will have a flat lead roof. Two 
large bay windows, 14 ft. in width to the out- 
side of the piers, have been introduced into the 
ground-floor of the Waterloo-place frontage. 

Internally the building has been altogether 

Feconstracted, nearly the whole of the interior 
walls having been removed, and the former 
offices in the building on the several floors have 
been thrown into large and spacious apartments, 
sapported from the basement chiefly by iron 
eolumns and girders. The basement contains 
the kitchens, servants’ hall, housekeeper’s room, 
‘teward’s room, sculleries, and the whole of the 
cooking apparatus, together with extensive cellar- 
age for wines. On the ground-floor is an entrance- 
hall, together with a morning-room, reading- 
room, and smoking-room for the members of the 
club. The front portion of the first floor of both 
the Waterloo-place and Pall Mall frontages has 





been converted into a spacious dining-room, its 
dimensions being 93 ft. in length by 23 ft. in 
width, whilst at the rear of this floor are a 
number of offices for the private use of the 
members of the club. The second floor contains 
two billiard-rooms, card-room, committee-room, 
lavatories, &c., and the billiard-rooms are 
ventilated with Benham’s patent ventilator. The 
third floor contains the secretary’s office and the 
club bed-rooms, and the fourth floor the servants’ 
dormitories ; the last-named story being reached 
by a separate staircase, carried up from the 
basement to the top of the building. The several 
apartments in the interior, more especially the 
dining-rooms and billiard-rooms, will be elabo- 
rately decorated in colours and gold, on a ground 
work consisting of Parian cement, the ceilings 
(which are in panels) and cornices being en- 
riched. 

The architect is Mr. Rowland Plambe, and the 
builders are Messrs. Baker & Son. Mr. Richards 
is foreman of the works in charge. The esti- 
mated cost of the new building is upwards of 
10,0001. 





THE NEW CORN EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, 
SHEFFIELD. 


THE working plans for this structure have 
been provisionally approved by the Duke of 
Norfolk. Messrs. M. E. Hadfield & Son are the 
architects. The following is a short description. 

The new Exchange will be erected upon the 
present hay and straw market, having its principal 
facade to the new street (60 ft. wide), which is 
about to be laid out in the line of Sheaf-street 





and Exchange-street, forming a direct communi- 
cation from the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lin- 
colnshire, to the Midland Railway stations. 

In the centre of the principal front (to the 
street first mentioned, which is 227 ft. long) will 
be the principal entrance to the Exchange, 
through a portal within a tower, which will rise 
with the fléche or spire to a height of upwards 
of 200 ft. Acontinuous arcade extends on each 
side and along the return wings, each compart- 
ment being occupied as a sale-shop, having a 
basement and mezzanine floor, &c. Passing 
through the tower, a broad flight of steps gives 
access to the vestibule, which is 37 ft. 6 in. long, 
and 17 ft. 6 in. wide, with a vaulted groined roof 
of stone. At each side are staircases to suites of 
offices occupying the chamber or upper floors of 
the front building, and adjoining are settling 
rooms for the corn factors. 

The Corn Exchange Hall will be 110 ft. long, 
55 ft. wide (10 ft. longer, and 5 ft. wider than 
new Cutlers’ Hall), and 60 ft. high to the arched 
ceiling. It will be lighted by windows on the 
north-east and west sides, and by a glass counter 
ceiling in the centre. A panelled dado will sur- 
round the room, in which there will be space for 
100 desks or stands. The floor will be of oak. 
Adjoining the room at the north-east corner will 
be an entrance-porch, giving access to lavatories, 
&c., and also communicating with the implement 
court, which will be 70 ft. by 52 ft., havinga 
glazed roof, and being specially adapted for the 
sale of agricultural produce in bulk, implements, 
&c. Thespace under the entire building will be 
cellared, each cellar being lighted, and having 
spacious avenues of access. 

At the north-west angle of the building, ac- 
commodation is proposed to be made for a 
restaurant or refreshment-rooms. 

The design is Gothic, of the fifteenth century, 
and English detail. The materials will be brick 
and stone. The tenders for the work are to be 
procured forthwith. The expense is expected to 
be about 30,0001. 

When the new Exchange is completed, the 
present building will be cleared away, and the 
site appropriated for enlarging the wholesale 
fruit and vegetable market. The hay and straw 
markets will be removed to the present cattle- 
market, and the latter will be provided with ac- 
commodation near the Park Station of the Man. 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway. 





THE ARCHITECT. 

To truly build, it needs an architect, 

With thinking powers above the average man, 
To make his art through handicraft reflect 

The ends foreshadow’d in design and plan. 
The purpose sought, the work should realise ; 

Proportion show, and use in every part : 
Not only strength and beauty to the eyes, 








* To be continued. 
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BUILDINGS FOR THE DUBLIN WHISKY 
DISTILLERY COMPANY. 


A new distillery has been founded in Dublin 
by a few gentlemen forming a limited company. 
The site selected for the building is in the pic- 
turesque district of North Richmond, upon the 
triangular tract of land to the west of Bally- 
bough Bridge, bounded by the river Tolka on the 
south, and Richmond-road, Fairview, on the 
north. Here the company have secured several 
acres, and have besides facilities for acquiring 
still more, when the increasing demand for their 
product shall call upon them to extend their 
works and stores. Possession of the site was 
only obtained on the Ist of Jaly; the building 
operations were commenced towards the end of 
that month ; and now the immense edifice, with all 
its complicated machinery, is almost complete, 
and the directors confidently expect to commence 
work early next month. The plans for the 
building were furnished by Mr. Chas. Geoghegan, 
architect, under whose direction the works 
have been carried on by Messrs. T. Wardrop 
& Son. He has embodied in them every mo- 
dern improvement, and provided so effectually 
for every requirement of the manufacture, that 
the distillery will certainly be unsu = 
equalled, by any other in the kingdom. The 
principal entrance is on Richmond-road, towards 
which the building presents a continuous front- 
age of about 370 ft., with a square projecting 
wing at the extreme west, crowned by a high 
Mansard roof. A massive gateway admits to the 
interior under an archway penetrating the main 
building, and leading to a large courtyard in the 
rear. To the right of this passage is seen the 
boiler-house, where three immense boilers are 
fixed on beds of solid masonry ; two of these will 
be used for the supply of hot water, and the 
third for the generation of steam. In the centre 
of the courtyard rises the great smoke-stack, 
which will be a conspicuous feature of the land. 
scape, being visible for many miles. It is 130 ft. 
high, of octagonal form, about 12 ft. square at 
the base, and gradually diminishing to the top. 
In the engine-house, a lofty apartment, measur- 
ing 30 ft. by 14 ft., is placed a horizontal steam. 
engine, supplied by Messrs. Coates, of Belfast. 
It is of 25 nominal horse-power, and possesses 
a governing apparatus on a new principle of 
extreme delicacy. Two mash-kieves, of 26 ft. 
diameter each, will receive the malt for the 
preparatory process of the distillation. The 
cooling-house contains eight large coolers capable 
of containing 1,400 barrels each; and in another 
department long ranges of immense store-vate, 
supported on iron pillars and framework, stand 
ready to receive the finished product. At the 
extreme west end are the malt mills and stores, 
seven stories high, provided with the newest and 
most improved apparatus for screening the malt, 
elevators for raising it to the different floors, and 
endless screws by which it will be carried to the 
discharging loft above the mash-kieves. The 
still-house contains four large copper stills, with 
all their appurtenances. On the top of the 
building are two immense tanks, from which 
water, derived from a well 60 ft. deep, will be 
supplied to all the departments. The floors all 
through the edifice are supported by iron girders 
and pillars. 








INIGO JONES’S WATER-GATE. 


Art the last meeting of the British Archwolo- 
gical Association, on March 26th, Mr. George R. 
Wright read a short paper, illustrated by a print, 
after a drawing by Hollar, on the sadly-neglected 
and ruinous condition of the “York Stairs,’’ 
once the water-gate of the famous York House, 
the residence, amongst other illustrious people, 
of Lord Bacon, and afterwards of the two pro- 
fligate Dukes of Buckingham; the latter of 
whom, regaining his father’s river-side property 
through marriage with the daughter and heiress 
of Lord Fairfax, to whom the Parliament had 
presented it, enlarged and embellished the man. 
sion, under the direction and designs of Inigo 
Jones, who built the water-gate in question, and 
which is the only portion of the once princely 
dwelling now remaining, to mark the site of its 
former grandeur. The object of the paper was 
to urge upon the Association the necessity of 
calling upon the Metropolitan Board of Works 
to rescue the gate from its present melancholy 
and forlorn condition, and to utilise it in the 
place where it now stands, half-buried in the 
accumulated mud and rubbish of some 200 years, 
by making it a footway entrance to the new 


gardens of the Embankment, from Buckingham. 
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street, and thus give the public another and 
most interesting approach to the Embankment 
itself. A unanimous vote of the meeting in- 
dorsed the recommendations of Mr. Wright, and 
it was agreed to solicit the council at their next 
sitting to bring the matter at once before the 
itan Board of Works, and so endeavour 
to save another of London’s time-honoured me- 
morials from further degradation and decay. 








THE COAL QUESTION. 


The Coal Committee have been at work. At 
one of the last sittings of thecommittee, Mr. Baker, 
inspector of the Staffordshire and Worcestershire 
district, gave evidence showing the amount of 
coal raised in the mines, and stated that the men 
worked about four days and a half per week. 
Their wages had been raised 40 per cent., and 
the price of coal 100 percent. He did not think 
that prices were likely to increase, and one reason 
for this belief was that the great demand would 

cause coal to be worked in many places which 
had hitherto been unproductive. Mr. Wardell, 
inspector of mines for Yorkshire, also gave 
evidence. The coal-owners met at certain times 
and fixed prices, but in his opinion the original 
cause of the high price of coal in his district 
was the prosperity of the iron trade. 

The South Wales Strike.—At last the great 
strike in South Wales has been definitively 
closed, the workmen employed by the Rhymney 
Iron Company having returned to work at the 
reduced rate. The question whether the prof.- 
fered terms should be accepted was decided by 
ballot, and nearly three-fourths of the men 
voted in the affirmative. All the ironworks of 
the district are once more getting into full 
activity. 

Where do the Coal-Profits go to ?—At a meet- 
ing held in Manchester, for the purpose of 
forming a coal-supply association on the mutual 
system, Mr. Tattersall, who was the chief 
speaker, entered into calculations to show that, 
even at the present high prices of coal, he could 
buy pits, and after setting aside a liberal allow- 
ance for the redemption of the purchase-money 
for the first two years, at the rate, namely, of 
3s. 9d. per ton on the increased output which he 
expected, paying wages at 3s. 6d. per ton, which 
was 6d. more than the current rate, ls. per ton 
for working materials, 1s. for management, and 
3d. for contingencies, he said he believed he 
could raise coal to the surface for 8s. 6d. per ton. 
This was said at a meeting of practical miners. 

Singular Demand by South Staffordshire Col- 
tiers.—At a large mass meeting of the South 
Staffordshire colliers, held in Dudley, it was 
unanimously agreed that if the masters would 
reduce coal 5s. per ton, the men would rest con- 
tent with the present wages, and return to work. 
The total number of colliers affected by the 
movement is about 12,000. 

Beating Rothschild hollow.—A correspondent 
of the Manchester Examiner is ible for 
the following :—“The Earl of Dudley has forty |. 
pits, each yielding 400 tons of coal daily, thus 
showing a day’s outpat to be 16,000 tons, which, 
at the lowest price, 8s., shows a daily profit of 
3,2001.; a week's, 19,2001. ; or a yearly sum of 
991,4001. But the pit price for engine coal only 
has been 20s. per ton, and all is not engine coal, 
so he shows a grand total profit of 4,992,0001. 

r annum, and a margin left for what is called 

urgey and slack.” 








ACCIDENTS. 


Fatal Scaffold Accident in Holloway.—lInfor- 
mation has been forwarded to Dr. Lankester of 
the death of a bricklayer from a fractured thigh. 
It would appear that the deceased was working 
on a scaffold near Tufnell Park, when in turning 
round he slipped and fell off the scaffold, a 
distance of 14 ft. 

Scaffold Accident at Shefield.—An alarming 
accident occurred lately at the offices of the 
Sheffield Gas Company, which are being erected 
in that town by Messrs. Chambers & Son, of 
Bishops Monckton. The building on one side 
has already attained great altitude, and on this 
part a high scaffold gave way, carrying with it a 
bricklayer and five labourers to the ground, a 
distance of 60 ft. below. The bricklayer had a 
fractured skull, and he and a labourer are now 
in a dangerous state. The other men were also 
more or less seriously injured. 

Fall of a Store at Greenock.—A three.storied 
jute store at the cotton-mills in Greenock now 
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being converted into a sugar- , suddenly 
fell, through the joists of the upper flat and roof 
giving way. Two labourers who were at work 
in the store were severely injured pigs ag 
cipitated from the top floor to the ground. A 
carter was also severely injured by the falling 
beams. Three other labourers were injured, 
though not severely ; and the managing partner 
of the new refinery was cut on the The 
six workmen were, after much difficulty, extri- 
cated, and were removed to the infirmary. 








“THE DURABILITY OF IRON ROOFS.” 


S1z,—Mr. Redmond’s letter on the above sub- 
ject, is one that is worthy of most serious atten- 
tion, not only on account of human life that is 

, but also on account of railway share- 
holders’ pockets that are made to suffer. 

If flakes of iron, the thickness of a florin, fall 
from any roof, time after time, it is only a 
matter of calculation how long that roof will 
stand. The paint that is used is of course in- 
tended to preserve the metal from oxidation, 
and to eutward appearance it apparently does 
so; but what is going on wnderneath? It is 
well known that the oxides and carbonates of 
lead, from which most paints are made, act 
chemically upon iron,—a kind of galvanic action 
is set up between the two metals and the lead 
is eating into the very vitals of the iron, on some 
descriptions but slowly, on others rapidly. 
What causes this difference, I do no not know. 
A paint having no chemical action upon motal, 
should always be used,—one whose base is per- 
fectly innocuous, and the most pure. cone 


*,* It is said that if paint be coated over 
rusted iron, the oxygen of the rust will not rest 
satisfied with the iron it has already oxidised, 
but will leave it for the new metal below, so 
that the iron once rusted and painted will be 
gradually eaten through or disintegrated by the 
oxygen of the rust. 








SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Leicester.—The following is a list of tenders 
submitted to the Building Committee, for the 
erection of the new Board Schools, for the site 
in Slater-street :—-Flude, 7,276l.; Firn, 6,3801. ; 
Barnett, 6,3691.; Sharp, 6, 3451. ; "Bagle, 6,3201. ; 
Hewett & Son, 6,277. ; Major, 6, 2691. 15s. ; Rat. 
cliffe, 6,2201. ; Lewett, 6,1301. ; Winkles, 6,091. ; 
Sackree, 6,0001.; T. Bland, 5,8051.; Herbert, 
5,7491.; Osborne Brothers, 5,6401. 

Carlisle.—Mr. Birkett, architect, being pre- 
sent, the plans for the new schools again came 
on for discussion. It was reported at last meet- 
ing that the Department had reckoned the plans 
for two of the schools as calculated to accommo- 
date only 213 each, instead of 250. Mr. Birkett 
said he thought the Department allowed for class- 
rooms, and could only account for their reckon- 
ing by assuming that they had omitted the extra 
width of 6 ft. over the ordinary, which the De- 
partment might have considered unnecessary. 
He had, however, altered his views during a 
visit to Wales, where he had found no schools 
so large as those without having two class-rooms, 
called double class-rooms. He had accordingly 
altered the plans so as to make two double class- 
rooms to the schools, but the amount of accom. 
modation would remain the same. The class- 
rooms might be divided either by a partition or 
by a permanent wall. After a long discussion, 
the principle of the new arrangement was 
adopted, but some alterations were made in the 
details, after which fresh plans were adopted. 

Longton.—The tender of Messrs. Inskip, of 
Longton, for making the requisite alterations in 
St. John’s school for 5121. was accepted. 

Pembury.—Mr. Robert Wheeler, as architect 
to the board, prepared and submitted plans for 
the proposed new schools and school-houses. 
After being approved by the board, the plan 
was duly approved by the Educational Depart- 
ment, and tenders for the erection of the build- 
ings were advertised for and obtained. The 
tender of Mr. Edward Wheatley, of Tunbridge, 
at 1,5911. 13s. 7d. was accepted. A contract 
and bond having been entered into, the works 
are now in progress, 

Bristol.—The School Designs Committee sub- 
mitted fifteen tenders for the erection of new 
schools in Freeston>-road, St. Philip’s, and they 
recommended that the tender of Mesars. Bevan, 





of Bedminster, be accepted, at 3,0801., if the 
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foundations were of Hanham stone; and 3.1701. 
if of brick. This, and other matters tending to 
reduce the cost ‘somewhat, the committee sug. 
gested should be left to the architect, Mr. Cole. 
man, Ther was adopted, and also recom. 
mendations for asphalting the yard, the obtaining 
of designs for school fittings, and the borrowing 
of 4,0001. from the Loan Commissioners to cover 
the cost of the land and the erection of the 


building. 


VETERAN FRIENDS. 


Sir,—Mr. Geo. Taylor is not the only veteran 
attached to the R. 1. B. A. who deserves a few 
kind words. There is cne who not only from 
his age, from his worth, and kindness of heart, 
from the interest he has ever taken in the 
Institute, and those around him, from his in. 
dustry, from his knowledge, from his travels, 
and from his desire to impart the benefit he 
has derived in his intercourse with the world, 
merits many a kind word in his behalf. Of late 
we have seldom heard his name mentioned at 
the Institute, but let us hope he will ever 
receive a kind word from one and all. W. 

















SOME COMPLAINTS AGAINST 
CHELSEA. 

Siz,—Will you kindly allow me space to relate 

the following ? The Board of Guardians for the 

ish of St. Luke, Chelsea, gave an invitation 

by public advertisement in your paper to builders 

to tender for the erection of relief offices for 

their parish, reserving to themselves the right to 

demand sureties from the successful tenderer. 

The tenders, when opened on the 19th of March, 
were as follow :— 


eeeeeeweercreetres 
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Mr. Elkington’s tender was accepted condi. 
tionally that his sureties were correct. On the 
21st ult. I received a letter from the clerk tothe 
Board, which I inclose, stating that the con. 
tractor who was accepted not being prepared 
with sureties, would I be willing to abide by my 
tender and provide sureties ? 1 reply that I am 
prepared to do both. Without my hearing any- 
thing more from them, they at their next meet. 
ing, on the 26th ult., hand the job over to Mr. 
Thorne. I may perhaps be allowed to say that I 
have carried out several contracts exceeding this 
in amount. My sureties were first-class; and I 
was not unknown to the Board, having executed 
a contract for them more than six years ago. 
Then, why do they give 2201. more to Mr. Thorne 
than to me? Ropert Lacy. 





S1z,—I am the owner of a house in Edith-grove, and 
have just received a notice from the vestry calling upon 
me to pay them s portion of the sum of 8582 18s. lid. m= 
pm expense of paving that street. Included in that 
sum, 180/, 5s. are charged for forming and metalling the 
road. Colonel Gunter and his lessees are the owners of 
this street, 
A friend of mine is the owner of a house in Blan 
street, and has lately paid # portion of the sum o 24l. 
18s. 9d., the cost of paving ving that street. Included in this 
sum, 3. 12s. were charged for the road. Mr. Cox, a 

estryman, and his lessees are the owners of this street. 
“Wow, sir, upon these facts, the obvious inference to be 
drawn is that the owners of Blantyre-street had done their 
work so much better than the owners of Edith e, that 
the vestry’s surveyor’s requirements, before taking to the 
street, would be met relatively in ‘the two cases by the 
above disproportionate expenditare. 

This inference, however, must be fallacious, because 
I see by the local that the vestry are now called 
upon to spend 123/. 4s. of the ratepayers’ money in laying 
broken granite upon the roadway of Blantyre-street. 
May I —— that there are some mpm ga in being 8 

vestryman that do not meet the public gaze 

Inquirer. 





FPlower-vase and Hyacinth-glass Holders. 
Mr. C. Bachhoffner, of 41, Hatton-garden, has 
registered a useful invention of his whereby flower- 
vases and hyacinth-glasses can be readily held and 
fixed or unfixed in the ornamentation of windows 
or other parts of rooms, or in exhibitions, halls, 
&c., much in the same simple way that we have 
seen wax candles affixed, with brass fittings, to 
pianos. They were exhibited at the late Horti- 
cultural Show, and excited attention there from 
the simplicity and convenience of the arrange. 
ment for the floral decoration of rooms either in 





summer or in winter. 
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BUILDERS’ CLERKS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


Tae Sixth Annual General Meeting of the 
friends of this valuable institution was held at 
the Office, 27, Farringdon-street, on Tuesday, 
the 25th ult., under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Thomas Robinson, one of the partners in the 
well-known firm of Messrs. Cubitt & Co. There 
was a numerous attendance. 

The report stated the Institution to be prosper- 
ing, and the balance-sheet showed :—Income, 
3151. 98-3; expenditure, 921. 1s. 6d. Amount 
paid in pensions, 1011. 5s.; amount invested, 
10001.; and balance, 1901. 6s. ld. There are 
eight pensioners, all of them widows, one of 
them being the recipient of half her husband’s 


pension, without election. 

The Chairman, in an appropriate speech, congratulated 
the friends of the Institution upon its increasing pros- 
perity, and compared its financial position since the first 
report, year by year; income had been gradually increas- 
ing, po | expenses of management decreasing. The last 
year had been the most successful, the income being 
411, 13s. 3d, in excess of the previous year, and the expen- 
diture, after transferring the sum of 201. 1s. 3d., which 
properly belonged to that year, being 9/. 15s. 3d. less than 
the cost of the prior twelve months. Probably the cost of 
management had reached its minimum; and, whilst giving 
the committee credit for care and economy,he wuuld observe 
that, with the same expense, the amount of relief could be 
greatly increased. He strongly urged = all present to 
spread the knowledge of the objects of the Institution 
amongst those builders’ clerks who had not yet given it their 
support, and referred to the remarks of Mr. Arthur Cates at 
the last election of pensioners, showing that the successful 
candidate obtained her pension simply from the fact of her 
husband having been a strong supporter of the Institution 
from the beginning. It was a matter of regret that so few 
were pee of this advantage, when simple self-respect 
and self-preservation should induce them to become mem- 
bers of the Institution. ; 

Mr. H. J. Bayes, in proposing that Mr. Robinson be 
elected president, said he was glad to find from the 
balance-sheet that the Orphan Fund had reached half the 
amount of the limit set in Rule 14, section 2. As one of 
the framers of the rules, he had never considered that the 
funds were to lie idle until 1,000/. had accumulated, but 
that when that amount was in hand, a meeting should be 
called to determine in what manner it should be used. 
By purchasing life presentations in some of the existin 
asylums, and insuring the lives, a child could be kept an 
educated at an annual cost of about 151. 

The meeting, which was a thoroughly successful one, 
was closed by a cordial vote of thanks to the president 
and vice-president, both of whom briefly replied, Mr. 
Stirling stating that he had always been well pleased to 
give both time and influence to the Institution, and 
would willingly do so at any time when called upon, 











WOODEN HOUSES. 


Srr,—I have looked carefully through the Builder for 
several weeks past, but see no advertisements from builders 
of wooden houses, What I want is to get some idea of the 
cost of erection of a wooden billiard-room to adjoin the 
house I live in. I know from ae in Russia, Sweden, 
and other countries where wooden buildings are used that 
they are very durable, and would I am sure be much 
cheay than brick or stone in the present high price of 
building materials. 

Would the insertion of a short advertisement in your 
paper be likely to put me in communication with builders 
of this description Arruvur T. Hovey, 


*,* We know no better mode. Builders of such 
structures should themselves advertise. 








BREACH OF CONTRACT. 


Iw the case of Porter v. Dobson, at the Yorkshire 
Spring Assizes, defendant did not appear. The plaintiff 
was Mr. Thomas Porter, publisher, and he sought to re- 
cover damages from the defendant, Mr. Dobson, for 
breach of contract with regard to the letting of a shop in 
connexion with a house. r. Field, in opening the case, 
said that plaintiff agreed to take the house of the defend- 
ant at a rental of 13/., exclusive of the shop attached, and 
it was agreed that if plaintiff required the shop he was to 
have it, and the joint rental was to be 311. he agree- 
ment was made in May, and subsequently, plaintiff re- 
quiring the shop, told defendant so, but he refused to let 
him have it unless he would pay 40/. for the good-will of 
the same. The plaintiff having been called to prove the 
agreement, the jury found a verdict for the plaintiff, 
damages 401, 








HYDE*PARK CORNER. 


Str,—In reference to your mention of the Earl of Long- 
ford’s suggestion for further rs ge | the opening up of 
Hamilton-place by the construction of a short le of 
road across the corner of the Green Park to Constitution. 
hill, will you permit me to remind your ers that in 
see issue of April 6th, 1967, under the head of ‘‘ Hyde 

ark Corner as it is and as it should be,” you published 
an illustration of a 1 for effecting the improvement 
of the southern end of Vark-lane by the construction of a 
road along the edge of Hyde Park, and opening to Picca- 
dilly immediately opposite to Grosvenor-place, and that 
it was shown that this work could be executed for con. 
siderably less than one-tenth of the estimated cost of the 
Board of Works scheme. In a previous number, 
March 2nd, of the same year, it was pointed out that the 
necessity for the improvement was ‘caused by the erec- 
tion of the Paddington and Victoria Railway Stations, and 
the consequent increase of traffic between these two 
points, and that therefore a plan having for its object the 
continuation of this enormous stream of traffic in a direct 
course to its destination was better than one which would 
— on — stop "apt a middle of its course, 

rn sharp o an acute angle, and then, after a passage 
of 300 yards, make another turn at a still more acute angle 


before it could again assume the direction in which it was 
nu ti tal :. ” 





Despite your advice, and the strong protest of many of 
the London vestries against the extravagant scheme of 
- Board of Works, the suggestion was rejected by that 
body. 

~ sam when it is too late, their error is made peigalie, 
and hence the proposal of Earl Longford to remedy the 
evil at a still further outlay. 

As no compensation had to be paid, it is quite clear that 
the proposal you recommended would have been executed 
for less than the estimated cost of 11,0001. The estimate 
of the Board of Works for opening up Hamilton-place was 
100,000. I have reason to believe that it has cost con- 
siderably more than this sum. Would it not be interesting 
to your readers to know how much more? 

H. Saxon SNELL, 








MR. HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR. 


TE second subscription concert of the season 
took place at St. James’s Hall, on Thursday 
evening, 27th ult. The programme which con- 
sisted entirely of sacred music, included a new 
motett, “‘O Deus! Ego amo Te,” by Mr. J. G. 
Callcott, the accompanyist of these concerts ; 
Leslie’s part-song, ‘‘ The Pilgrims” ; Palestrina’s 
“Exaltabo Te”; Schubert’s 23rd Psalm, for 
female voices; the ever-popular “ Judge me, 
O God,” for an eight-part choir, by Mendelssohn, 
&c. The execution of the most difficult part- 
music by this admirable choir is so widely known 
that it is needless to say more than that its repu- 
tation for precision and delicacy was fully main. 
tained in the performance of the above-mentioned 
pieces. Mr. Callcott’s motett, which the com. 
poser himself conducted, is a work of considerable 
merit, and would have had a better chance of 
being appreciated by the audience had it been 
given later in the evening. It was evidently 
sung by the choir con amore, but being the first 
piece in the programme, those who wished to 
give it the attention it deserved were prevented 
by late arrivals. The next time it is performed, 
let us hope it will receive better treatment. Mr. 
Sims Reeves was announced to sing, but an 
apology was made for him, and Mr. Henry Guy 
sang, in his place, “ Deeper and deeper still.” 
This gentleman possesses a sweet tenor voice, 
and sings like a true artist, especially in piano 
passages, but lacks power for declamatory music. 
Mr. Valentine Smith, who made his début, is a 
tenore robusto, with a full rich voice, but has yet 
much to learn as a singer. Mr. Santley con- 
tributed “‘ Honour and Arms,” an offertorium by 
Neukomm (“Confirma hoc Deus’’), and Gounod’s 
“Nazareth,” the final chorus being sung by the 
choir, in unison, with grand effect. As usual, 
this was unanimously re-demanded. The third 
concert is fixed for Thursday, 24th inst., when 
the choir will sing a selection of madrigals, glees, 
and part songs, and Madame Patey, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, and Mr. Santley are announced as the 
soloists. 








THE AMALGAMATED SOCIETY OF 
ENGINEERS. 


IN reply to Mr. Headlam, in the Commons, the 
Attorney-General said he had no materials for 
forming a correct judgment with respect to the 
case said to have been decided by the County 
Court jadge at Newcastle, where a working 
engineer brought an action against the Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers, alleging that, after 
subscribing to its funds for twenty-one years, he 
was denied the privileges of his subscription, 
and had been non-suited because the society 
was not registered. Associations like that of 
the engineers could be registered under three 
separate Acts; and if they were registered, 
those who contributed to their funds would have 
the protection of the statutes. If, however, 
such societies, to suit their own purposes, chose 
not to register, and if individuals knowing that 
chose to join them, they must take the conse- 
quence. It was not his intention to propose any 
alteration in the law of partnership in conse- 
quence of this case. 

We have since received a circular note from 
Mr. Allan, the general secretary of the society, 
stating that the plea of non-registration was put 
in as against the judge and not as against the 
plaintiff's claim. This, however, does not at all 
affect the real matter,—the actual position of 
the members. If the plea is good in the one 
case it would be in the other. 








Improvements in Lurgan.— Messrs. Harvey 
& M‘Laughlin, of Belfast, have commenced the 
erection of the new Court-house in William- 
street. On Monday before last was commenced 





CHURCH.-BUILDING NEWS. 


Church Lawford.—A new church has been 
built upon the site of the old one,—dedicated to 
St. Peter,—taken down to make way for the pre- 
sent erection. The pulling down of the former 
dilapidated building commenced in May, 1871. 
It was then intended to leave the old tower 
standing; but after the removal of the rest of 
the church, this was found to be so unsafe that 
it had to come down as well. The style of the 
new building, like the old, is Early Decorated, 
and by the architect’s directions, and under the 
superintendence of the clerk of works, the whole 
of the available portions of the early church 
have been preserved and re-inserted in the new 
building. The nave arcading on the north side 
is almost all old. So also are the Early lancet 
windows upon the north side of the chancel. 
Also the west windows of the north and south 
aisles, together with some other remains. Under 
the tower several old remnants of Early English 
stone coffin-lids, with foliated crosses upon 
them, belonging to a still earlier church, have 
been preserved in the walls. For some hundreds 
of years they have done duty in the last building 
as jambs of windows, &c., or were entirely built 
up in the walling. Some corbels have also been 
preserved in the belfry. The church, on plan, 
consists of chancel, south chancel aisle, nave, 
north and south aisles, and tower at west end of 
nave. The nave is divided from the aisles by an 
arcading of five bays, and from the chancel by a 
cabled arch. Above each bay is a clearstory 
window. The roofs are ina great measure old 
stuff, much of the oak being in a good state of 
preservation, There are several old carvings 
upon these timbers. The glazing throughout 
the building is of cathedral tinted glass. All 
the chancel fittings are of oak, the bench-ends 
being carved. The aisles and chancel are laid 
with encaustic tiles, those within the sanctuary 
being glazed. They are from Messrs. Minton, 
Hollins, & Co.’s manufactory, Stoke-upon-Trent, 
and have been laid by the tilers of that firm. 
The seating throughout the church, outside the 
chancel, is of deal, the ends being moulded. A 
good quantity of carved stonework is concentrated 
about the western doorway, inside and out. The 
architects, Messrs. Slater & Carpenter, of Lon- 
don, have been represented during the whole 
course of the works by their clerk of works, 
Mr. W. Thompson. Messrs. Law & Son, of 
Lutterworth, are the contractors. The carving 
throughout has been executed by Mr. Harry 
Hems, of Exeter. Mr. Barlow was the foreman 
of masons. The total cost of the work will be 
about 5,0001., of which the Duke of Buccleuch 
has contributed 2,5001. 

Gloucester.—An offer has recently been made 
by the Misses Hedley, sisters of the late Rev. 
Mr. Hedley, the first incumbent of St. James’s, 
to give 2,5001. towards the erection of a new 
district church for Barton, conditionally that the 
chancel of the building shall be dedicated to 
their brother’s memory, and that a further sum 
of 2,5001. be raised from other sources. The 
present incumbent has been working with a 
committee to carry out this object. The com. 
mittee have received promises of subscriptions 
to the amount of 6001, and they anticipate 
obtaining 8001. in grants from different societies, 
This leaves a deficiency of 1,0001., and they 
intend to appeal to the public for help, and 
especially to employers of labour, as the Barton 
district is inhabited chiefly by the working 
classes. It is proposed to place the edifice in a 
part of the district where the want of a conve- 
nient place of worship has been most felt. The 
committee are engaged in considering as to the 
best of three eligible sites near the top of Vic. 
toria-street, in Lower Barton-street. 

Derby.—The chancel of St. Werburgh’s ancient 
parish church has for some time been under. 
going considerable alterations. Twomonths ago 
@ new organ was erected in the chancel, by 
Messrs. J. W. Walker & Son, of London. The 
tesselated pavement and choir-stalls have been 
uncovered. The pavement within the rail, the 
choir-stalls, and the altar-cloth are the gift of 
Mrs, Heygate. The pavement just alluded to is 
a design in squares, containing numerous de. 
scriptions of marble, surrounded by encaustic 
tiles. The step round the altar is of black 
marble, the riser being of a variegated descrip- 
tion. The whole of the tilework has been laid 
by Messrs. Simpson & Son, of London. The 


choir-stalls are of English oak, by Mr. Chapman, 
of Norwich. They are in four blocks, with pas- 
sages between each to the vestries. The gas- 





the new Intermediate and Endowed School. 


standards are by Mr. T. Crump. 
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Winchcomb.—The parish church of Winch- 
comb has been reopened, after having under- 
gone an extensive restoration, for the carrying 
out of which it has now been closed for some 
months. Winchcomb was at one time the capital 
of Mercia, and more than a thousand years ago 
King Offa commenced the building of the abbey, 
which his successor, King Kenelph, completed. 
The abbey has away, and the church 
which succeeded it has also crumbled into dust ; 
but the present church has stood nearly four 
centuries, and the renovation and restoration it 
has undergone are calculated materially to 
extend its history. The church is 158 ft. in 
length and 68 ft. wide, has a spacious chancel, 
an ancient screen, oak roof, and chancel fittings, 
and a massive tower. Its features of interest 
have been preserved in the restoration. The 
work done has cost nearly 3,0001., all but a small 
proportion of which has been raised in the neigh. 
bourhood. 

Kidderminster : Opening of a Mission Church.— 
The Rev. H. J. Fortescue, one of the curates of 
St. Mary’s, has provided a mission church in 
Stourbridge-street, at a cost of about 1,5007. It 
is a brick building, of Gothic style, and has been 
erected by Mr. R. Thompson, from the designs 
of Mr. John Davis, of Birmingham, and opened 
for divine service. 











STAINED GLASS. 

Sidford Church, Sidbury.—A stained-glass 
window has been placed in the new church at 
Sidford, by Mr. and Mrs. Bayley, of Cotford 
House, in memory of two sons. The glass is 
from the firm of Messrs. Clayton & Bell. The 
subject is the Ascension of our Lord. 

Thorne Parish Church.—A new stained-glass 
window has been placed in this church, by the 
representatives of the late Miss Sales, in memory 
of a nephew. Mr. O’Connor, of London, was the 
artist. The window has six compartments, in 
each of which are represented prominent sub- 
jects, taken from the life of our Saviour: in- 
cluding “The Agony,” “The Garden,” “The 
Betrayal,” “The § ing,” Crucifixion,” 
“‘ Ascension,” and “The Descent of the Holy 
Ghost.” 

Wistow Church, Hants.—An east window of 
stained glass, from Messrs. Clayton & Bell’s, 
has been recently placed in the chancel of this 
church, as a memorial of the late Professor 
Pryme and Jane Townley, his wife, by his 
daughter and grandchildren. The window may 
be described as of four lights, with tracery of 
the fifteenth.century type. The whole has been 
filled with stained glass, treated so as to corre- 
spond with the date and character of the stone- 
work. The tracery contains angels, and in the 
lower lights the subjects introduced are :— 
‘Bearing the Cross,” the “ Crucifixion,” the 
* Resurrection,” and the “ Ascension.’’ Those 
portions of ancient glass which were formerly 
inserted in the east window—discoloured by 
time, and without order or arrangement,—have 
been restored by the same artists, and placed 
under canopies executed in a manner to accord 
with the old example, thus forming one complete 
whole. Two subjects represented in the main 
lights are the “ Annunciation” and the “ Resur- 
rection.” This small window has been fixed in 
the south aisle. 

Paisley Abbey Church.—An application has 
been made to the heritors of the Abbey parish of 
Paisley, in Scotland, on behalf of the Glasgow 
St. Andrew’s Society, for libery to fill in with 
stained glass a window in the Abbey Church to 
the memory of Sir William Wallace, of Elderslie. 
The subject selected is Samson assailing the 
enemies of his country single-handed, and the 
artist is to be Mr. James Ballantyne, of Edin. 
burgh. A committee has been appointed to 
carry out the object, the subscriptions being 
limited to a guinea each. 

Burgate Church.—The chancel of this church 
having been partially restored, the family of the 
late Rev. C. R. Ashfield, who was rector of the 
parish for thirty-six years, have just put up a 
stained-glass window to his memory. It is in 
three’compartments, and is treated in accordance 
with the style of architecture prevalent in the 
fifteenth century. The subjects, which are 
placed beneath canopies, illustrate our Lord’s 
three miracles of raising the dead; namely, the 


raising 
Raising of Jairus’s Daughter, of the Widow of 
Nain’s Son, and of Lazarus. Under each subject 
appears an angel bearing a scroll, with a text 
upon it descriptive of the incident. In the tracery, 
or upper portion of the window, an emblem of 
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the Holy Trinity and the Alpha and Omega are 
introduced. The design has been executed under 
the superintendence of Mr. Phipson, the archi- 
tect, who has been architect to the general re- 
storation of the whole church, by Messrs. Lavers, 
Barraud, & Westlake, London. 








Miscellanea, 


The Purchase of Railways by the State. 
At a recent meeting of the Statistical Society, 
Dr. Farr, Registrar-General, in the chair, a dis- 
cussion on Mr. R. B. Martin’s paper on this sub- 
ject was resumed by Captain Tyler, of the Board 
of Trade, who, having alluded to the importance 
of the question, said that he was there in a 
private capacity, and not to advocate purchase of 
the railways of the State. The question was, what 
would happen if the State did not purchase the 
railways? Perhaps, not in a few years, butina 
reasonable term, the result would be a railway 
monopoly. The tendency towards combination 
was shown by the amalgamation of the London 
and North-Western Railway and the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway with the Caledonian 
system, a combination which represented one- 
fourth of the railway capital of the United 
Kingdom. Captain Tyler said there were three 
points to be considered in regard to the taking 
over of railways by the State. First, there was 
the financial consideration. The purchase at 
first sight seemed a gigantic operation. The 
nominal value of the railways was 550 millions. 
In one sense it would be a purchase, but in 
another it would not. The same individuals 
would continue to hold the stock, only it would 
be State instead of railway stock. The second 
consideration was the difficulty with regard to 
the administration. The State, in taking the 
whole railway system under its management, 
would seem to be undertaking an overwhelming 
task, but it should be remembered that there 
were existing Government departments whose 
responsibilities were even greater, and whose 
administrations were far more extended than the 
railway system. The last difficulty, with regard 
to rates, demands for personal injury, and loss 
of goods, and the construction of new lines, 
Captain Tyler disposed of briefly, expressing 
his conviction that there would be a general 
redaction of rates and fares all over the country, 
and the manufacturers of the kingdom would be 
placed on an equality with those of other 
countries. 


Working Men’s Club and Institute 
Union.—A meeting of this institution has been 
held at the Cannon-street Hotel, Sir H. John- 
stone, M.P. (in the absence of the Lord Mayor) 
in the chair. There were present :—Lord Lyt- 
telton, Mr. Hughes, M.P., Mr. Hodgson Pratt, 
&c. The Chairman said that applications were 
being made every day from various parts of the 
country for advice, and also for funds,—in some 
cases merely to start clubs,—and it was pre- 
cisely to afford such encouragement that the 
institution had been founded; not in the way of 
patronage, for they disclaimed in any way 
patronising, but by way of co-operation. The 
following resolutions were passed :—That, re- 
garding the present position of the working 
classes of the country, the formation of Working 
Men’s Clubs is a matter of the gravest import. 
ance, alike in relation to their employere, them- 
selves, and the community ; that in consequence 
of the use of public-houses for large numbers of 
the working classes, a central organisation was 
imperatively required to afford them requisite 
stimulus, information, and guidance for the 
establishment of such institutions ; and that this 
meeting, satisfied that the Working Men’s Club 
and Institute Union supplied the requisite 
organisation, and had been carrying forward an 
important work, hereby pledges itself to give it 
@ generous support. 


Mr. Smith’s Explorations in Assyria.— 
The Daily Telegraph has received a telegram, 
dated d, from Mr. George Smith, who is 
now at Mossoul, prosecuting his search for 
Assyrian records. The telegram states that the 
Turkish Government has been good enough to 
forward telegraphic orders to the Governor. 
General of Bagdad, directing that he might be 
permitted to commence operations at once, 
without waiting for the arrival of the firman, 
which had at once been granted. Several dis- 
coveries have already been made, and some long 





letters had been despatched by Mr. Smith. 
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The Drainage of Windsor.—The mayor, 
the aldermen, and burgesses of the borough of 
New Windsor, acting as the local sanitary 
authority, have appeared at a special petty 
session in the townhall, before the borough 

istrates, to answer the summons issued at the 
instance of the Thames Conservators, charging 
them with having neglected to comply with the 
notices served upon them in pursuance of the 
Thames Conservancy Act, to divert the sewage 
of the town from the river Thames. After some 
proceedings in the matter, Mr. Michael, on 
behalf of the sanitary authority, said they were 
now engaged in negotiations for the acquisition 
of land, and it was hoped that the works might 
be very soon completed. He asked that the 
case might be adjourned for two months, at the 
expiration of which time he hoped the Board 
would have taken such steps as would satisfy 
the magistrates and the Conservators that the 
nuisance would be very soon stopped. Mr. 
English did not object to the adjournment, but 
hoped some practical steps would be taken. 
The case was then adjourned until the first 
Monday in June. 


Dwellings for the Working Classes.—A 
deputation, appointed by the Model Houses 
Association, have had an interview with the 
President of the Local Government Board, at 
Whitehall, to urge upon the Board the necessity 
of immediate legislative action to enlarge the 
scope of the Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings 
Act, 1868, and to render the work of the same 
more effectual. The objects of the deputation 
were also, in addition to requiring an extension 
of the above-named Act, to obtain powers to 
borrow money for the adaptation of dwellings, 
as there existed a difficulty in procuring 
sites for building afresh. Mr. Stansfeld, in 
reply, said he did not think he had ever received 
a deputation whose statements he had found it 
so difficult to answer, and for the reason that 
he entirely sympathised with the objects the 
deputation had at heart. It was not possible to 
exaggerate their importance, but he was uncer- 
tain what means would suffice to effect a real 
and efficient cure for the evils complained of. 
The right hon. gentleman then went through the 
suggestions of the deputation at some length, 
and said when the time came, which he did not 
think was at present, for the amendment of 
those matters, he should be happy to receive 
suggestions, and to act upon them. 


& 
The Warwick Water-Supply.—A com 

mittee of the town council, including the mayor, 
appointed to consider the question of the water- 
supply, has reported to the council in favour of 
a scheme for the appropriation of the Haseley 
brook, as proposed by Mr. E. Pritchard, C.E., 
their surveyor, and engineer of the new scheme, 
whereby a supply of pure water could be got by 
gravitation to replace the river Avon water, 
which is becoming more and more unfit for 
water-supply. Plans and a report by Mr. 
Pritchard accompanied the committee’s report. 
The engineer’s report, and a supplement as to 
the water supply of various towns, which shows 
inter alia that in many cases storage is said to 
improve the water, have been printed by Lacy, of 
Warwick. These p ings are just in time, for 
Mr. Simon, of the Local Government Board 
(medical department) has just written to the War- 
wick Council, calling their attention to six cases 
of fever said to have occurred in the Warwick 
registration district, and requesting information 
on the subject, and as to what has been done for 
the sanitary improvement of the borough since 
1870, in accordance with recommendations then 
made by Dr. Buchanan in a report on Warwick. 


Building Trade Co-operative Labour 
Society.—A correspondent states that a number 
of working men in the south-eastern district, 
representing the various branches in the building 
trade, are forming a sort of co-operative society, 
for the purpose of taking, at a fair price, the 
labour only of any branch in the trade, from 
respectable builders. The men are unconnected 
with any of the trade-unions, and are being 

ised under a well-known general foreman, 
who will take the entire charge, and submit 
prices from the drawings and specifications, if 
desired, before tenders are sent in. 


St. George’s Union.—It has been deter- 
mined to convert the workhouse at Kensington 
belonging to this Union into an Infirmary, and 
plans have been prepared for raising the build. 
ing another story, and adding other additional 
structures, besides entirely re-modelling the Ad- 
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St. Marylebone Workhouse.—The recon- 
struction of this building, which is in a very 
dilapidated condition, has been delayed for 
some time, owing to a difficulty in arranging the 
conditions of the lease with the ground landlords. 
Terms having at last been settled, the guardians 
have requested their architect, Mr. H. Saxon 
Snell, to prepare plans for laying out the build- 
ing upon an entirely new plan; but as it would 
be impossible to erect the whole at once and 
find accommodation for the inmates elsewhere, 
it may be some few years before the entire work 
is completed. Working drawings and estimates 
are being pre for the first portion, which 
will consist of a block of buildings extending the 
whole length of the Northumberland - street 
frontage. This building will contain accommoda- 
tion for 608 chronic and infirm inmates, and 
probationary wards for twenty paupers, besides 
@ porter’s lodge, master’s residence, stores, 
board and committee rooms, clerks’ offices, and 
rooms for the district registrar. The estimated 
cost is 26,0001. 


The Proposed Eastern Counties Aqua- 
rium, at Yarmouth.— An abridged prospectus 
of the Eastern Counties Aquarium Company 
(Limited) has been published. The company 
has been formed for the purpose of erecting 
a large fresh and sea water aquarium on the 
beach at Yarmouth, to be followed by the 
construction of a great central hall, capable of 
accommodating 1,500 persons on the occasion of 
balls, concerts, banquets, and public meetings; 
and also for the formation of a library and 
billiard-rooms, croquet lawns, restaurants, &c. 
The total share capital is 50,0001., in 25,000 shares 
of 21. each; but the aquarium and its immediate 
surroundings, which it is intended to get into 
operation first, will only cost 25,0001. The 
mayor and corporation of Yarmouth have 
granted for 999 years an eligible site of about 
seven acres, near the Britannia Pier. 


Tarner’s “ Liber Studiorum.”—The sale of 
the first portion of the valuable engravings from 
the works of J. M. W. Turner, R.A., was con- 
cluded recently at the rooms of Messrs. Christie, 
Manson, & Woods. The following were the more 
important lots included in the last day’s sale :— 
The whole of the remaining impressions of the 
“ Liber Studiorum,” in 68 lots, produced nearly 
1,5001.; 17 complete sets of the work, impres- 
sions on thick paper, each set comprising 71 
plates, and a large parcel of loose impressions, 
3801.; the -plates of 12 unpublished 
numbers of the “Liber Studiorum” fetched 
7501. ; and other plates, including Calais Pier, 
Fishing-boats preparing for Sea, the English 
Packet coming in,— engraved in mezzotint 
from the picture in the National Gallery, by 
T. O. Lupton,—450 guineas. The whole five 
days’ sale realised upwards of 20,0001. 


The Lancashire Statue Memorial of the 
late Earl of Derby.—A meeting has just been 
held at Preston in connexion with the movement 
for the erection of a statue memorial of the late 
Earl of Derby, for the county of Lancaster. The 
subscriptions were limited to 1d. each, and up to 
the period of his death it was estimated that 
nearly 100,000 persons had contributed. Shortly 
after the demise of Lord Derby a meeting of the 
county gentry was held at Preston, where it was 
decided to raise funds for erecting a statue to 
his memory within the old Parliamentary division 
of North Lancashire. The statue, which is to 
be erected in Miller Park, Preston, will be 
formed of Carrara marble, and is estimated to 
cost about 2,6001. It is expected that the cere- 
mony of unveiling will take place in June. 


The Public Health Act at Altrincham.— 
Altrincham was one of the unions in Cheshire 
which appointed a nuisance inspector, tem. 
porarily, to the 25th March, to make a pre- 
liminary report on the sanitary state of the 
district. From that report it would appear that 
in every township in the union the privy accom- 
modation was defective. The water-supply in 
most instances was of a questionable character, 
from proximity of wells and pumps to drains, 
and throughout the union generally the cottage 

ion was bad. The report alto. 
gether contains a formidable list of nuisances to 
be seen to. 


Our own Thunder.—The article head 
“Workmen’s Tools in the Middle Ages,” os 
paper called the Furniture Gazette, sent to us 
by an obliging correspondent as “deserving of 
quotation,” is taken, without the slightest ac- 
knowledgment, from our own pages. 


The Onion of Benefices Bill.— Attention 
ought to be called to the threatened removal of 
certain City churches, contemplated in the 
Union Benefices Bill, recently referred to a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. The subject 
has been considered by the Institute of Archi- 
tects’ Committee for the Conservation of Ancient 
Monuments, and a memorial has been addressed 
to the chairman of the Parliamentary Committee, 
which, it is hoped may help to save some of the 
more notable of the threatened churches from 
destruction. Professor Donaldson has given 
evidence on the subject before the Parliamentary 
Committee. Mr. Beresford Hope is doing his 
best. 


The Railway Benevolent Institution.— 
The presence of the Prince of Wales, as president, 
at the annual dinner of the Railway Benevolent 
Institution, at Willis’s Rooms, attracted a large 
number of noblemen and gentlemen. There were 
nearly 400 guests. The Prince pressingly urged 
the claims of the charity on those present, and 
himself contributed a second donation of 110i. 
The list of subscriptions amounted to no less 
than 5,0001., and altogether the banquet was the 
most successful of all the series, at least since 
that at which Charles Dickens was the president. 


Bedfordshire Archzo Society.—A’ 
the monthly meeting, the Rev. H. Wood exhi” 
bited Romano-British relics lately discovered in 
“South Field,” in the parish of Biddenham. 
Among them were three large cinerary urns, of 
various and elegant forms, and one large 
poculum or cup of brownish yellow earth. Near 
the urns were found vertebrw# and other bones, 
some human, and also a number of flint flakes 
and a part of a well-worked arrow-head and two 
scrapers of flint. Flint flakes have been found 
at or near the same spot on a previous occasion. 


Paint.—An article with this 
name, is being sold by Mr. T. Griffiths, of Liver. 
pool. It is provided of a light stone colour and 
a chocolate, and is said to be good against damp 
in walls, and rendering buildings of brick, stone, 
concrete, or wood water-proof; and to prevent 
corrosion of metals, and form a hard enamelled 
surface. It appears to be composed of some sub- 
stance like asphalte or bitumen, in spirit solu- 
tion, and is extremely light in weight, although 
a single coating is said to equal in body that of 
any ordinary paint. 

Escape of Gas: a Family Suffocated.—At 
Dundee, a foundry labourer, his wife, son, and 
daughter, were lately found lying dead in bed in 
their house, in Lowndes-alley. Gas had once 
been in the house, but the supply had been cut 
off for some time, and it is supposed that gas 
had escaped from a pipe in the house, and 
suffocated the inmates. There was a strong 
smell of gas, and no appearance of foul play. 
Provisions and money were found in the house, 
and they are said to have been respectable 
people. 

Iron Chapel burnt at Knowle.—Last Wed- 
nesday the Congregational Iron Chapel was 
destroyed by fire. The flames having got a 
thorough hold of the flooring, soon communicated 
with the roof, which in a short time fell in with 
a heavy crash. The side “walls” soon after- 
wards fell in, leaving nothing upright but the 
entrance-porch, which had already been half 
destroyed. The great majority of iron churches 
are the merest shams in the world, and ought to 
be called wooden churches. 


Testimonial to Mr. George Smith, of 
Coalville.—On Saturday, a number of gentlemen 
and ladies, with Lord Shaftesbury in the chair, 
met in the Social Association’s Rooms, Adam. 
street, Adelphi, for the purpose of presenting a 
testimonial to Mr. George Smith, of Coalville, 
Leicestershire, for the exertions which he made 
on behalf of the brickfield children of England. 
The testimonial consisted of a Bible, a purse 
containing 100 guineas, an illuminated address, 
and a silver teapot to Mrs. Smith. 


Corn Exchange for Dunmow.—It has been 
resolved to form a limited liability company, to 
be called the Dunmow Corn Exchange Company, 
to provide a building for a corn and 
other purposes. Negotiations are on foot for a 
site in the High-street, and a committee has 
been appointed to form the company, treat for 
purchase of site, obtain plans, solicit the public 
to take shares, &c. 

Royal Society.—The Royal Society conver. 
sazione will be held at Burlington Honse on 
Saturday, April 26th, 





“Wiring the Work.”—We have received a 
long letter from Mr. Tall, in reply to Mr. 
Brannon’s note in our issue of the 22nd ult., 
denying the validity of that gentleman’s patent : 
we cannot, however, open our pages to the 
discussion. 


French Publications.—The Encyclopédie 
d@’ Architecture, for March (Paris, Morel & Co.), 
contains engraved illustrations of the Swansea 
Soar Seen. San yn See Mr. B. 

ucknall. 








TENDERS 


For villa residence at Dulwich, for Mr. E. Downs. Mr, 
R, Peters, architect. Quantities by Mr. A. J. Gate:— 
Blott £2,175 0 0 
























Merritt & Ashby ...........-.0esesees 2,066 0 0 
whe & Robinson ...........00 2,029 0 0 
Henshaw & Co 1,900 0 @ 
DIOWOE B OG, ovsccsanserdsvecsseterd m.. 1,94 0 0 
Watson, Brothers............s00ves00 1,863 0 0 
For terrace walls, &c., at Sundridge Park, near Chisle- 
hurst , for op og Mr, W. H. Fletcher, 
Quantities . Ladds :— 
ok drenatasetecde mandqncneaccencs £2,835 0.0 
Stimpson & Co 2,695 0 0 
illicome 2,665 16 8 
Punnett 2,230 7 6 
Bowley 2,198 0 0 
Staines & Son... 00 
Matthews ....... 0 





For house in Tufnell Park, for Mr, Purvis. Mr. George 
Truefitt, architect :— 
Bywaters (accepted) ........sssereeeees £1,650 0 0 





For completion of Nos. 52 and 53, Gayton-road, Hamp- 
Quantities 











stead. Mr. Frederick Sparrow, architect, 
not supplied :— 

ild ...... £565 0 O! 
Hislop & Pollard (too late)......... 400 0 0 
Bridgman, Nut & West ..... 389 0 0 
Temple & Foster........c0000sseeserese 385 0 0 
Brown (t00 late)........s..0000e« eon we oO @ 
Stephens 369 0 0 
Edgar 337 0.0 

eupanesceseipwonsaninestnqneuapesovesennpe 273 10 0 
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For new infant school and residence at Walmer. 
Wn, Scorer, architect :— 
Woodcock 





00 
Chamberlain 0 0 
Trollope ....... 00 
Cotterd ....... 00 
SIEMNONID snkssscatdatancenetcnaiossiakeieace 00 
00 














gational Church. Messrs. architects :— 
Keyes. & Head 0 0 
Richards 00 
DRRIMIEE, ...crieussssensagovncesaerqnsecnene 0 
Brindle & Co, (accepted) 29415 0 





For the erection of the New Catholic Church of Our 
Lady, Help of Christians, at Wednesbury, 8 " 
Mr. Gilbert RB. Blount, architect, Quantities by Mr. J, 
Carew :— 

Trow & Sons 








For the erection of new schools and master’s residence 
at Eckington, Derbyshire, for the Local School Board. 
Messrs, Stevenson & Robson, architects. Quantities by 








For additional work at 52, Buckingham Palace-road, 
Mr. Shea, architect :— 
WAGE ..crccccrssscoreseoserssesesreveese £216 0 0 





For the masonry required in laying out some orna- 
mental grounds at Bath-road, Ventnor, for the Ventnor 
Local Board, according to the design of Mr, John G, 
Livesay, town surveyor :— 





WP veccesesopSpaghacsepeocesoeccenseipensness £350 0 0 
OGD cc ccvssesiacsersvocctesessceteassssese 252 0 0 
Jackman 238 10 0 
Bull (accepted) ........ccssssecsoo 229 0 0 





For repairs and decorations to the Admiral Keppel 
Fulham-road, for Messrs. Watney & Co. Mr. H. J. 
Newton, architect :— 








Riliott £337 0 0 
Taylor.. “sien 323 0 0 
INE a ssninuntinnctesigicncnconpacehenigns 251 0 0 
Brindde B: Go, os isidesdecdivndescbeseses 24410 0 





For alterations and new buildings at the Sessions House, 
Newington. Mr. C. H. Howell, architect, Quantities by 
Mr, Roberts and on essrs, Widnell & Trollope :— 


























Browne & Robinson ............... 218, 0 0 
Ete Hannen,......c0sceeseee ness ° ‘ 
Pale RR 3 3 
; 18) 

Lucas 18,140 0 0 
Higgs 17,864 0 0 

17.459 0 0 
Perry 17,34 0 0 

For . - 's id ce, s ’ ‘ 
Wesleyan ion Committee. Mx. W. W. 





F ed 
Nutt & Co, (accepted) ,.,......... £1,500 0 0 








er a Lene ee Oe 


